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| New Forest Scenes.—II. Forest Oaks. | 
HOUGH the beech is far the most numerous of the er bi 3 , $ ~ [ 
ancient trees, most of those around which forest } 


legends cluster, or which are distinguished from other 

| trees by special names, are oaks. Of these the largest and the 
most esteemed in forest opinion is THE KniGHtrwoop Oak. _ It 

stands like a giant in the middle of a new plantation, which liter- 
ally dies off where the shadow of the gigantic oak intercepts the 
lizht of the sun, and the subterranean spread of its roots sucks 
all goodness from the ground. It is very sellom that in this 
country anyone can realise the Oriental feeling of reverence 
for a great tree. The Eastern view is that any natural object 
quite above and transcending its fellows is the immediate work of 
the Deity, and the transition to direct worship of the tree is the 
natural outcome of this feeling. The sight of the Knightwood 
Oak, embe lded among the minor timber of the new pl intations 
of young oak, birch, and beech, instantly produces the sens? of 
overweening size, and aivofness from all that surrounding wilJer- 
ness of vegetition, which in the East would at orce claim the 
homage of worship and sacrifice. It is absolutely rigid, sound, 
and unbroken; so symmetrical that its bulk is hardly realised, 
except by comparison with the minor forest trees. The main 
trunk is smooth and round, unlike the “‘ compound columns” of 
the giant beeches. At no great height it breaks into eight limbs, 
which radiate from its crown like the fingers of a hand. Each 
' limb also is smooth, massive, dignified, andimposing. The girth 
of the oak is 19}{t., and it is sound timber from bark to heart. Lhis 

trce is in its utmost vigour of maturity, and probably 400 

years old. But in Brockenhurst Churchyard stand the ruins of 

an oak which must now be completing its eight century. It is 

a mere shell, dead an1 without bark; but the indicatioas of its 

astonishing age can be gathered from these remains. Its one 

limb, which is 6ft. in diameter, once ran out at right angles to 

the trunk, at a height of some 13ft. from the ground. It is 

now broken, and on the ground which it formerly crossed there 

stands a huge and most ancient yew, with a solid stem r8ft. in 

girth. This yew must have been a mere shrub when the limb 
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of the great oak had attained its fuil dimensions, and could only Pistk Sis THE KNIGHTWOOD OAR. Copyright. 
have grown up after the latter had decayed and broken. ‘ The 
yew is of perfect growth, straight, upright, and unmarred by crowd- have been the case had the yew begun to grow up when the giant 
ing or shade,” remarks a recent wricer on the forest, ‘but this must “oak limb was large enough to overshadow it. ‘Ihe shell of the 
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oak measures 25ft. round; and the centuries of the growth ot the 
yew can only date from the period o‘ the decline and fall of this 
primeval oak.” Brockenhurst Park also contains the remnants 
of very ancient trees of this species, and BrockENHuRST Oaks 
generally are famous in the forest. The soil is clay, and suits 
them well. Most of the Beaulieu Estate, though detached from 
the forest by King John, when he granted it to the Cistercian 
Monks, is also'a great producer of this tree; and on the Beaulieu 
river, as recently as the beginning of this century, battle-ships 
were built, which used up a great part of the New Forest oak 
trees. Nothing but one or two old docks and slipways, and a 
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QUEENWOOD BOWER. 


. 
- “ “= 
THE 
« ¢ *“YCLING is the greatest blessing and the greatest curse of the present 
C day,” said Mr. Timins, authoritatively, as he drew his chair up to the 
fire in the smoking-room of the Puncture-Proof Hotel, Sandes-by-Sea. 

**It is certainly the greatest curse,” Mr. Brett replied. ‘Cyclists, cycle 
shops, cycle advertisements, cyclists’ clothing, one can see nothing else, hear of 
nothing else, and, ’pon my life, it requires a man with a lot of will of his own to 
think of anything else. As great a pest as the rinderpest and as great a curse as 
the influenza. ‘Boom’ is to me the most hateful word in the English language. 
If it hadn’t been that you are my brother-in-law, I tell you I wouldn’t stay with 
a man who put up in an hotel with such an infamous and idiotic name. I am 
quite relieved to think I am off first thing to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Timins had his own opinions about the anxiety of his brother-in-law to 
terminate his visit, but he did not express them, for he loved nothing so well as 
an argument, and now he had got a man whom he could thoroughly ‘‘ quench ” 
—the word he usually used when referring to the condition of anyone who had 
heen indiscreet enough to argue with him. 

‘*People make more mistakes and say more foolish things about cycling 
than any other subject on the face of the earth,” he began slowly. ‘* You call 
yourself a sportsman, you ride to hounds, you shoot, and generally amuse your- 
self. Amusement is the sole object of your life. Now mark that, I say it is the 
sole object of your life.” 

“Tf you said it was the main object, you would be nearer the truth,” Mr. 
Brett said, submissively. He had been addressed so often in strenuous statement 
~—defined by Timins as argument—that he generally accepted the situation with 
resignation, 

** As you wish. It makes little or no difference to my line of argument,” 
Mr. Timins continued. ‘* The point is this: You amuse yourself, and you call 
yourself a sportsman ; the cyclist amuses himself, and you call him a curse. 
Now this is injustice. Note that I affirm it is injustice. Why shouldn’t the cyclist 
call you a curse, and himsclfa sportsman ?” 

‘Heaven only knows,” was the answer, ‘unless a sort of sneaking respect 
for truth prevented him.” 

] “Tut, tut, you evidently don’t follow my train of thought. 
imagined it was clear. I say that you amuse——” 

**Oh, yes, I grant all that. You have managed to be fairly lucid up to the 
present. What I say is, that for one gentleman who cycles like ¢ gentleman, 
theré are half a dozen bounders who cycle like bounders.” 

* Prejudice, my dear sir ; mind, I assert it’s prejudice. Nothing makes a 
man more hopelessly a prey to a clear arguer than prejudice. I have cycled 
now for three years, and I have never had reason to believe that I have been a 
nuisance to anybody, nor have I ever given anyone occasion to call me by such 
an offensive name as bounder.” 


I should have 
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street of brick houses, all bedded in forest, remain of this once 
famous shipyard. It was a private yard, owned by a Mr. Henry 
Adams, who built there the Agamemnon, Nelson’s flagship at 
the Battle of the Baltic, which afterwards fought at Trafalgar. 
The first ship built on this typical New Forest river was the 
Surprise (24), in 1743. Then frigates were built, and lastly battle- 
ships. The Vigilant (64),the Hannibal (74), the Indefatigable, the 
Illustrious, and a fleet of frigates were launched from ‘ Bucklers 
Hard,” the now dese:ted scene of this fine industry. A 74-gun 
ship used to be built there in thirty months, and each vessel 
used up 2,000 tons of forest oak and 100 tons of wrought iron. 

Among the more famous 
oaks of the forest are those 
at QuEENWOOD Bower, 
the Cadenham Oak, said to 
bud on Christmas Day, and 
those near the spot where King 
William Rufus was shot by Sir 
Walter Tyrrel. The tree by 
which he was _ standing has 
perished, but there are enough 
left to show that probably then, 
as now, the wood ended at this 
point, and that Rufus was shot, 
not by the accidental glance of 
an arrow from a tree, but by 
desiga, and in the open ground 
where he was waiting fora deer 
drive. 

He had given to Tyrrel 
the very arrow with which he 
was shot. A man had brought 
him six arrows that morning. 
Three of these the King gave to 
Tyrrel, remarking that ‘a good 
sportsman deserved good 
weapons.” The last remains of 
Rufus’ Oak perished, and the 
site was marked by a stone, 
set up by Lord Delamere, 
Warden of the Forest, in 1745; 
and the stone was afterwards 
cased in iron in 1841. An age 
of 700 years is not at all incred- 
ible for the fragm-nts of an oak; 
and this would make the record 
continuous from the date of 


Copyright. Rufus’ death. 
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‘‘T am not referring to you and other people iike you, who look at cycling 
as a pleasant substitute for anti-fat. I am talking about men who go along the 
road as if it is /he/r road, and as_if they were trying to make a fool of an 
express train; about men who ride to meets, head foxes, and think they have 
done something humorous enough to laugh at for the rest of the day. 

3ounders, sir, of the purest brand—scorching bounders is, I believe, the. technical 
term-—and I am positively inclined to think that the only way to prevent cycling 
becoming a curse is to regard it as a cure.” 

“*You’re in a very talkative humour to-night, Brett, and, as usual, you are 
talking a great deal of nonsense. The only reason cycling is a curse, is because 
so many people buy machines who can’t afford them, and so run into debt. 
There we see absolutely the only unhealthy aspect of the cycling boom, the only 
one, mind. As for these scorchers who stop your hunting and ride pell-mell 
along the road, I have never met them, and I don’t believe they exist. Your 
cyclist knows how to behave himself as well as your hunitiug man, and doesn’t 
swear halfso badly. I won’t hear another word against cycling. If I haven’t con- 
vinced you that you are quite wrong, all I can say is, you are not open toconviction.” 

Mr. Timins had hardly finished speaking before the door of the smoking- 
room was pushed open and a man looked in for a moment, and then, stepping 
back into the passage, said loudly to someone—‘* Come on, Alf, only two old 
buffers prosing over the fire. Heaps of room for us.” 

‘« Here are two bounders, if you like,” said Timins, quietly. 

‘¢Sounds like it, certainly,” Brett answered, as two young men, wearing 
caps on the back of their heads, grey suits, and flannel shirts, walked into the 
room, and, pushing past Brett and Timins, stood with their backs to the fire. 

‘‘ Ninety-two miles to-day, Bill—good work that!” AIf began, looking 
anywhere except at Bill. 

‘* Have you come by train?” Mr. Timins asked, desperately. 

‘*No; on our machines, man. If you would ride ninety-two miles a day it 
would get your weight down a bit, I can tell you.” 

“Pity you couldn’t make it a hundred miles to-day,” Brett said, sweetly, 
looking at Timins. : 

‘* Ninety’s far enough when you come a cropper,” Bill, w ho seemed to have 
imbibed beyond the limits which discretion prescribes, rejoined cheerfully. 
‘‘We fell in with the hounds this afternoon, and hang me if they didn’t run 
along the road for nearly a mile. Never saw such a thing; well, I was pelting 
after them miles in front of any of the confounded horsemen, when I rode bang 
into the pack, and tumbling over one dog, broke the brute’s leg. Well, I was 
for making off, don’t you know, but my machine had got a bit damaged, and 
before I could start, some josser in a scarlet jacket came up, swearing like any- 
thing at me, and wanted my name. Ha! ha! I gave him my name. Granville 
de Montmorency, I called myself ; and off I went.” 
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“©You seem quite well acquainted with hunting phraseology,” Brett said, 
very quietly, still looking at Timins, ‘* but you mustn’t put 400 much confidence 
in the credulity of whips, you know.” 

‘** Blooming cad, at any rate. Swore as badly as ever I heard a man, and 
hadn’t an ‘h’ in his head. He won't see me any more, anyhow.” 

‘I am sorry his manners distressed you,” and Brett could no longer 
refrain from giving Timins a slight kick on the leg. 

‘He didn’t distress me, no fear of that. Bill Tompkinson isn’t such a fool 
as to be distressed at such an ordinary sort of bounder.” 

“ And yet bounders are distressing at times,” Brett returned. ; 

‘‘ Then one should do a bolt from them. Always do, myself,” Alf cnimed in. 

“J think I w// be going to bed,” said Timins, as he got up from his chair, 
and giving Brett his hand, added, ‘I am afraid I shan’t see you in the morning 
before you go, so good-bye.” 
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‘‘ Good thing he is going by the first train in the morning,” he muttered to 
himself as he went up-stairs. ‘‘ I believe if I had stayed there much longer I 
should have thought that I had had the worst of an argument. But I shan’t see 
Brett for some time, and his memory is scandalously bad. He is sure to forget 
all about this, and if he doesn’t, I shall.” 

But Brett’s memory enabled him to remember the name of Mr. William 
Tompkinson, and he left a rather long note behind him for Timins, in which he 
said :— 

‘‘T have remembered your bicycling friend’s name, and at the hotel office I 
have found out where he comes from. I shall send Mr. Tompkinson’s name and 
address to-day to the secretary of each of the hunts through which he must 
have ridden yesterday afternoon. Perhaps you will see him again, and repeat 
our conversation of last night to him—if you can remember it ! ” 


C. ToS: 


Mrs. PANMURE GORDON’S COLLIES. 


O describe the natural beauties 
of Loudwater, Mrs. Panmure 
Gordon’s charming home, or 

its most interesting historical associa- 
tions and eventful past, or even to give 
the links of personal narrative that con- 
nect the winsome chatelaine’s present 
brilliant position in “the Kennel 
world” with the first beginnings of 
dog-owning in her pretty birthplace, 
Parramatta, the orange-groved Cintra of 
New South Wales-—all this belongs to 
another article, and lies beyond the 
scope of my immediate task. Indeed, 
to describe Loudwater, with its very 
handsome stable and kennel appoint- 
ments, its lovely grounds and surround- 
ings, the improvements, additions, and 
embellishments which have been made 
under its present master, would afford 
the theme for several articles; but, mean- 
while, my concern is, as it were, with 
only one detail of this fascinating, 
sumptuously-equipped country house—- 
its kennel of champion dogs. When 
the Ladies’ Kefinel Association became 
an accomplished fact, Mr. Panmure 
Gordon, with an admirable sympathy 
with his wife’s tastes, handed his own 
dogs over to her, and since then, at an expense, | should say, 
of at least three thousand pounds, has so enriched the kennel 
with additions that she already possesses matchless teams of 
Collies and Scotch Terriers. The accommodation built for 
these fine and valuable dogs is, of course, worthy of the occu- 
pants, and, later, I shall have pleasure in describing the 
Loudwater kennels, but for the present it must suffice to say 
that they are perfect in all their appointments. 

Of all the dogs at Loudwater, the Collies, I fancy, are the 
favourites, and if merit should win favour, they deserve the 
preference they have won. Expert judges assure me that 
Mrs. Panmure Gordon owns one of the very strongest breeding 
kennels “in the universe”; and another well-known authority 
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BARWELL DOLLY. Baker Street, 
says, ‘* It is quite a unique occurrence for so many good ones to 
be grouped under a single ownership.” Of all these, Champion 
Barwe.v Beatrice, K.C.S.B., holds the record of wins, having 
won, I belieye, more prizes than any other living Collie of her 
sex. She is a very takingly marked sable and white, and 
possesses as good legs and feet as are found on a foxhound, 
standing perfectly true in front, and with well-bent stifles. 
Her head qualities are fine; she has perfect placing of eyes, 
and carries her ears just as she should. In body and coat, too, 
she is very good, and certainly no better shower ever went into 
a ring. She was born August 4th, 1894, and bred by Mr. 
Wither, her sire being Portington Bar None, and her grandsire 
Edgbaston Marvel. Among her prizes are :—1st, Stranraer ; 1st 
and special, Ayr; 1st limit, Edinburgh ; 
1st novice, Edinburgh; ist puppy, 
Edinburgh; six specials; 1st open, 
Edinburgh Agricultural Show; 1st 
and special, Linlithgow; two sts, 
Blackburn ; three specials, Blackburn ; 
two ists, Mid-Calder; two ists, and 
special for best Collie in show, Dalkeith ; 
two Ists,and special best Collie in show, 
Rochdale; special best non-sporting 
dog in show, reserve for best in show; 
three 2nds, Northampton; two ists, 
Shefield; special for best Collie, 
Ske field; 2nd open, Leeds; rst, and 
special for best puppy, Leeds; three 
ists, Leicester; two ists, one 2nd, 
Dumfries; three specials, Dumfries; 
three ists, three specials, Southport ; 
two ists, Liverpool, and special for best 
in show. 

Next, I ought to speak of Bar- 
WELL Do ty, alsoa handsomely-marked 
sable and white, and a big one too. 
She too has a record, of which her 
mistress may be proud, but has not 
had so many opportunities as Beatrice. 
Dolly is now three years old, and is a 
splendidly-bred animal, being by Cham- 
pion Southport Perfection out of the 
famous Champion Barwell Pearl, and 
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grert length of head, perfectly carried 
ears, and typical Collie expression, 
she stands on the best of legs and feet, 
and possesses the true type of coat, 
hardand dense, with plenty of under-coat; 
in fact, she is exactly an ideal Collie, 
the right stamp of what a sheepdog 
should be. Among her wins are three 
ists, three specials, Armagh; two 
ists, two speciais, Parbolds. All 
the above were won _ before she 
was one year old, since when she 
has scored :—1st and special, Talkin 
Tarn; 1st, Lochmaben; 1st, Barnsley ; 
1st and special, Lancaster; 2nd, Tod- 
morden ; two sts and two specials, Bir- 
kenhead ; two 1sts and championship, 
Belfast; four 1s‘s, special, and cham- 
pionship, Bristol; two tsts, Lough- 
borough; «st and championship, 
Edinburgh ; President’s cup and three 
specials, Edinburgh; 1st and cham- 
pionship, Kennel Club; 1st, champion- 
ship, and two specials, Liverpool Collie 
Club; special, Southport; 25-guinea 
cup, Southport; 3rd open, Leicester ; 
two cups, Leicester; 1st and three 
specials, Swinton; two ists, Richmond; 
three 1sts and three specials, Heywood; 
three ists, Bath; 2nd open, Collie 
Club, London; tst limit, Collie Club, 
London; 1st novice, Collie Club, 
London; five sts, four specials, 
Preston; 2nd open, ist winners, 
Southport. 

BarweE Lt Pring, K.C.S.B. 40,973, 
late Templeogue Pride, bred by Mr. C. 
C. Baldwin, is a very large black and 
tan with little white. She was first 
shown at Liverpool in January, 1895, 
where she was placed third in a very 
strong class indeed. She is by far the 
best Collie of her sex that has yet been 
bred in Ireland. She-has great length of 
head, good legs and feet, an abundance 
of coat, her main fault being that some- 
times she gets careless and does not 
carry one of her ears high enough. She 
was whelped November 2nd, 1894, and 
her sire being Great Gun (by Sir 
Heaton), while through her mother, 
Sweet Girlie, she is a granddaughter of 
Champion Ormskirk Amazement. 

WisHaw Map, 95, K.C.S.B., was 
born in May, 1895, and is one of Mr. 
Tait’s breeding, as her prefix Wishaw 
testifies, and she, too, has good records in 
prizes, among which are 1st Kennel 
Club, 3rd Birmingham. She is almost 
entirely black coated, having but little 
white and less sable, except for mark- 
ings on her head, having white feet 
with sable stockings. The Maid 
carries a handsome brush, while her 
head is good, with a pretty expression. 
She was bought in Scotland, and is by 
Wishaw Ringleader, another celebrity, 
her dam being Judy. 

Mary CAMPBELL LENNOX, K.C.S.B. 
39,094, or Molly, as she is called at 
home, is one of the favourite dogs 
allowed the freedom of the house. She 
is nearly all black, ornamented with a 
frill and collar of white, and having 
white forelegs well feathered. Her 
coat is dense, she carries her brush 
with the perfection of grace, and is 
altogether full of quality. She has won 
challenge cups, bracelets, and Premier- 
ships, in addition to well-merited 1sts 
at the leading shows. Her parentage 
is Faithlee Laddie and Lady Douglas, 
and she is a granddaughter of Champion 
Charlemagne and Champion Ormskirk 
Amazement. In the billiard-room at 
Loudwater there hangs a portrait of 
Champion Charlemagne, by Frank 
Dicksee, and also an excellent one of 


Molly herself, by Miss Maud Earle. 
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There is‘ also another fine work, called “The Judgment of 
Paris,” by Blinks, in which Clown, the merle, is critically 
surveying Old Hall Queen, Carrick Alexandra, and Mary 
Campbell Lennox. Another good picture by Miss Earle, called 
“On the Alert,” further testifies to the regard of Mr. and 


FOXHOUNDS 


HERE are more points than one in this picture which 
seem to need explanation. Observe that the four hounds 
portrayed are pure foxhounds, and that their appearance 

is much enhanced, though they would have a rough time of it 
in a blackthorn brake, by the fact that their ears have not 
suffered mutilation by the rounding iron. But that dead vixen 


lying before them has not been hunted; whence came she? 
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PT UE year was dying fast, and there was that still, empty, cheerless feeling 
in the air with which country residents are only too familiar in November 
and December. Driving through the narrow lanes, where the hedgerows 

are laden with moisture, and the banks clothed with withering vegetation, we notice 

how the mists cling to each hol’ow on the hillsides, whilst the distant moorland 
peaks are enshrouded in grey, cloud-like vapour. There is a stillness in the 
atmosphere, and the voices of labourers at work—some snagging turnips, whilst 
others are foddering the sheep and cattle—reverberate and echo in empty space. 

The few birds one sees are sitting disconsolate in the hedges, with their feathers 

puffed out until they appear double their usual size. Some pheasants have 

wandered out from the coverts, and are for the most part straying aimlessly in 
the pastures, or feeding on the edges of the infrequent stubble-fields, where 
occasionally may be detected a covey of partridges huddled together. 

Crossing the bridge, beneath which the river is flowing placidly until it 
reaches a weir a few yards below, over which it tumbles in amber sheets, leaving 
big patches of yellow foam floating and clinging to the banks, we quickly leave 
the cultivated valley behind us, and, rising the hill, pass through the sleepy 
village, with its ancient ruined castle still towering above it as a background, 
and reach the open moorland. <A sharp breeze comes sweeping down from the 
snow-clad summits at the head of the dale, and the cattle are sheltering behind 
the stone walls of the lower allotments. The sky is dull and leaden, with Lig 
masses of dark clouds gathering on the western horizon, and there is that 
peculiar feeling in the air that heralds a fall of snow. Crossing a little beck, the 
road runs for some distance parallel with the stream, which is tumbling in angry, 
noisy impatience over ils rocky bed. The wind sweeps down the undulating 
moorsides in cold fitful gusts that chill one to the bone, and glad we are as the 
little village at the head of the dale looms in sight. Leaving the mare in charge 
of the innkeeper, we hurry inside, where there is a cheerful fire of blazing peats. 
The other guns have already arrived, and some are fortifying themselves for the 
cold walk from steaming tumblers. 

The beaters move off to drive the allotments over a stone wall, behind 
which we take our places, sheltered from the cold wind. We have a long wait, 
but at last see the flutter of flags over the brow, and a small pack of grouse come 
swinging across the flat, bearing towards the higher ground. They swerve, 
however, as they see the flank man, and come over the two upper guns, who 
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Mrs. Gordon for Molly, as she appears also in this with Old 
Hall Queen. These pictures rank among the best of Miss 
Maud Earle’s work, being not only characteristic of the 
breed, good portraits, and technically correct, but, in addition, 
admirable as works of art. A. Gh. 


AND VIXEN. 


Well, it is very greatly to be feared that swift destruction 
overtook the red robber while she was seeking her meat 
among the young pheasants or the goslings. Even in the best- 
regulated countries accidents will happen. Or, it may be, the 
country is one—there are such in these islands—where the 
fox is not hunted, for that the mountain tracts are too perilous 
to riders, and the slayer of foxes is rewarded out’ of a county 
rate, and not by asound rating. 
The two hounds on either side 
and the one in the rear wear 
countenances of indifference 
and disdain, the bitch in the 
middle is clearly disgusted, 
and her averted face and 
generally nauseated air say 
explicitly, just as Augustus did 
of his soup, ‘take the nasty 
fox away.” Even foxhounds 
cannot eat fox, which must 
be high-flavoured at the 
best of times, in cold blood. 
But it happens that these 
particular hounds—-I do not 
reveal the name of their master, 
for, after all, it may be a fox- 
hunting country, though that 
is not likely—have not been 
brought up to anything so 
vulgar as running after foxes. 
Theirs is the privilege of hunt- 
ing, on occasion, that “ beast of 
sweet flight,” the buck ; where- 
as good Master Strutt, quoting 
from the Boke of St. Albans, 
classes the fox as a ‘beast of 
stinking flight,” with the ‘ fuli- 
mart, the fitchat or fitch, the 
cat, the grey, the wesel, the 
martin, the squirrel, the white 
rat, the otter, the stoat, and 
the polecat.” That is the reason 
why her ladyship in the centre 
sits on her haunches “ with sick 
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SNOW. 


only kill one bird, another, evidently hard hit, carrying on until out of sight. A 
few odd birds get up on the flat, and the first drive is over. Then comes a very 
stiff climb up the almost precipitous side of the hill, which is clothed with short 
grass and gives but little foothold. The shooting-box is built amidst a pile of 
grey rocks at the top, the back and one side being, in fact, cut out of solid rock. 
We wait here whilst the beaters go round the shoulder of the hill, and then take 
our places in the line of butts that are built in the hollow. Birds come fast and 
high here, and many are missed, but still we add three brace to the bag. 
Returning again to the shooting-box, we wait half an hour in order to give the 
beaters time to go round for the next drive. It is warmer, too, in the shooting- 
box, where already the fire—of peats—is blazing, than in the butts on the 
exposed tableland. Moving off when the time has expired, we work our way 
up a narrow gully on the edge of which the butts stand, and are thereby enabled 
to get to our places without disturbing birds that may be on the flat in front. It 
is a dull, cheerless prospect that meets our view—surrounded on every side by 
bleak, desolate moorland, the dark browns of the heather being only broken by a 
darker patch of spring burnt heather, the russet tints of decaying bracken, or the 
white withering tussocks. of bent grass. The air gets colder, and then across the 
valley we see the approaching storm coming nearer and nearer, until at last a 
few whirling, eddying flakes of snow reach us, which gradually increase in 
number until we are enveloped in a blinding storm, and our range of vision 
I:mited to a few yards only. Once a lot of birds flashed like shadows through the 
snow, appearing for an instant, and then vanishing into the white cloud of snow- 
flakes behind. As the fury of the storm passes, and we ate able to see for a 
hundred yards or so, birds come to the guns in all directions, apparently dazed 
and uncertain of their-position, Time after time, after being fired at as they 
approach the butts, they swerve and swing down the line, and we see birds drop 
out, and then hear the sharp reports of the nitros as they pass within range of 
each butt. A few odd birds come to the guns, and the drive is over. The 
storm passes, and a glimpse of biue sky is seen, whilst a watery gleam of sun- 
shine flashes an the brow of the hill, and makes each drop of water glitter and 
scintillate. We pick up the dead and wounded, and then tramp back to the 
shooting-box for luncheon, getting on the way a view of the village at the foot of 
the hills, where the roofs are gleaming and glistening. The valley is quite clear 
of snow, but the hills are covered by big patches of pure white, showing where 
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the snow lies on the burnt heather, and the dull browns of the undulating moor- 
land are now washed with white. The line of snow is clearly defined on the 
allotments, where it gradually gets fainter and fainter as it approaches the valley, 
until it disappears. Again the sky becomes overcast, and the big flakes come 
scurrying across the moor as we reach the shelter of the house, 

Nine brace of grouse is the sum total of the bag; but what handsome birds 
they are, albeit a bit draggled through geiting wet before their brief sojourn 
in the game-bag. The wind rises, and whistles across the moors, driving the 
snow and sleet in gusts against the tiny window of the shooting-box. We take 
plenty of time over lunch, as the weather outside is far from promising, and it 
is only when the keeper comes in to urge us to make a move, as the days are 
short, that we are induced to turn out again to face the storm. The beaters 
had already started, and ere we reached the batteries a big pack of birds swung 
over, and were, of course, unfired at. The snow has turned to rain, and the 
heather is wet and dreary-looking. Pools of water stand in every hollow, and 
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each blade of bent grass and twig of heather is rain laden. The wind moans 
as it comes sweeping over the desolate expanse of heather, and the rain is driven 
in sheets across the exposed tableland on the top of the hill. 

As the afternoon wears on, a mist comes creeping up from the valley, and 
as it approaches gradually the higher ground, it blots out the valley from our 
view, shrouding it in a dense grey pall of vapour. It is useless to attempt 
another drive, as at any moment we may be enveloped in mist. The men bear 
away to the village by the nearest route, and we follow them into the fog, where 
their figures loom out grotesque and gigantic. Our bag for the day only amounts 
to ten and a-half brace of grouse, but the weather in these moorland districts is so 
uncertain towards the end of the season that even with this small number of birds 
we are fain to be satisfied. Often and often have we had a long, dreary drive, 
only to find, on our arrival at the rendezvous, that the higher moors were 
shrouded in mist, and that all attempts to shoot must be abandoned. 

ARDAROS. 





The Largest Dairy Farm in the World—III. 


T Coolangatta, which is 
the homestead of Dr. 
Hay, he has recently 
erecteda condensed milk factory 
and established a dairy herd of ge” 
nearly 500 cows. This factory ' @ 
is capable of condensing 2,000 
gallons of milk per day. He 
has Jerseys, Ayrshires, Hol- 
steins, Shorthorns, and the 
local Illawarra cows in his 
herd. He is breeding these 
pure, as well as trying various 
crosses. 

Every cow’s milk sg 
weighed daily and entered na 
book against her name, and 
her ration also recorded. Once 
a week her milk is tested for 
butter fat. A standard of 500 
gallons of milk, or 20olb. of 
butter per annum, has been 
fixed as a minimum yield for 
each cow, and 3°5 per cent. of 
butter fat the minimum of 
quality of her milk. Every cow not coming up to this standard 
is removed from. the herd. Experiments in feeding are being 
scientifically carried out, and about 1,000 tons of ensilage and 
500 tons of hay, besides a variety of other fodder, are prepared 
for this winter's experimental use. Perfect cleanliness is 
rigorously enforced, both as regards the sanitary arrangements 
and the proper sterilising of all the utensils employed in the 
creamery. ‘Thus every precaution is taken to prevent tainted 
cream reaching the central butter factory. 

The erection of the butter factory and the condensed milk 
factory, and all the experiments in connection therewith, are 
intended for the sole benefit, in the first instance, of the farmers 
on the estate. ‘The rents vary according to the value of the 
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COOLANGATTA HOMESTEAD. 






JERSEY CATTLE. 


land, some of them being as much as 30s. an acre per annum. 
As.a proof of the success of the management, Dr. Hay never 
has a vacant farm, an outgoing tenant always having a friend 
he wishes installed as his successor. Thus a new form of 
co-operation has been instituted between ‘andlord and tenants, in 
which the large capital of the landed proprietor is employed in 
the first instance for the carrying out of experiments in pro- 
duction and manufacture, which the pecuniary position of the 
tenant renders him impossible of performing. When success has 
been definitely reached, the results are handed over to the 
tenant for his adoption, and so he is enabled, in the breeding and 
feeding of his cows, to secure the greatest possible economy in 
production, while in the manufactured article the highest quality 
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obtainable is assured, and the 
best market secured. This 
means great prosperity to the 
tenant, some of which, in the 
natural order of things, must 
ultimately return into the coffers 
of the landed proprietor. 

In the management of the 
Berry Estate, with its active 
and practical co-operation of 
landlord and tenant, both in the 
production and the marketing 
of dairy produce, there appears 
to lie the nucleus of a system 
that, with modifications, may 
be adopted by the large land- 
owners of the United Kingdom, 
with great advantage to the 
British farmers, and ultimately 
to the landlord himself. 
Though there are difficulties 
in the United Kingdom 
against the adoption of the 
factory system in dairying, 
yet these are not insurmountable. If landowners and tenants 
will earnestly and genuinely co-operate in abolishing out-of-date 
systems of farming, and turn their energies to new modes of 
production, to fresh varieties of produce, to improved methods of 
preparation of produce for the markets, and to cheaper means of 
reaching the consumers, they will soon discover that they 
possess advantages far superior to those of their competitors, and 
that they can once more hold their own against the world. 

As an illustration ef what is thus advocated for the 
improvement of dairy farming, it may be well to indicate in a 
few words some of the main lines upon which the British 
farmer should proceed.. He must breed his cows solely for the 
production of milk, or of butter, and not principally for beef. If 
he reside close to a railway station, from which it is easy and 
cheap to send his milk in its raw state to the large towns, or if 
his farm lies too far away from the railway for this purpose, but 
in a district where cheese-making is the principal object of dairy 
farming, then he should breed his herd mainly for a. large yield 
of milk. On the other hand, if butter-making be his object, then 
he must breed for richness of butter fat, combined with a large 
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MILKING YARD AT COOLANGATTA. 


yield of milk, selecting the breed of cows most suitable to his 
locality. To follow either of these lines successfully he ought to 
know accurately the quantity of milk, or of butter, that each 
individual cow gives him annually, just as he knows the 
number of quarters of corn that each acre of his farm produces. 
He must therefore adopt the systein of weighing the milk of each 
cow, and testing it for butter fat, so as to learn the annual profit, 
or loss, on each animal. This will enable him to weed out those 
that pay him least. 

The enterprise of the owner of the Berry Estate on the 
other side of the world has demonstrated what can be done 
towards bringing prosperity to tenant and to landlord alike. From 
similar experiments, modified to meet the varied circumstances 
of different localities, the landowners of the United Kingdom 
ought to be equally able to organise a system, based on the 
principle of co-operation of landlord and tenant, that should once 
more make farming a prosperous occupation, and thus not only 
alleviate the present depression in agriculture, but cause the 
cultivation of the soil to resume the attractiveness and prosperity 
which it possessed in the days of our forefathers. 
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~“SONSIDEKATIONS of space and other reasons persuade me to choose 
& one out of two biographical works for present treatment. They relate 
to two persons of very different temperament and_ history—John 
Nicholson and the late Mr. Spurgeon. I eschew the last-named for various 
reasons, which may be thussummarised. Spurgeon was a powerful and humorous 
preacher, whose sermons obtained great publicity at the time when they were 
delivered. His sermons were the events of his life ; and by the publication of 
them his biography was written. Also, to treat of his biography without making 
some allusion to his beliefs and to his oratorical methods would be as impossible 
as to allude to those beliefs and methods without hurting the feelings of those 
who admired him, or of those to whom his use of the pulpit savoured of 
blasphemy and irreverence. In fact, in the ordinary way, your gentle ‘* Looker-on” 
is well advised to taboo books which deal with the thorny topics of religion. 
But John Nicholson’s life is another matter, of deep and abiding interest to 
every Englishman, Scotchman, or Irishman worthy of the name, and I hasten to 
state that the work upon this noble and striking subject, which Captain Trotter 
has written and Mr. Murray has published, is eminently worthy of the strong 
man whom it celebrates. It deserves to take its place, ‘‘ Not stranger like to 
visit us, But to inhabit there” in every man’s library, howsoever small that 
library may be. It enshrines the personality of a fighting, fearless, indomitable 
soldier of the Queen, who, starting with no special advantages, condemned by 
cruel fate to die at the moment when the greatest triumph of his heroic life was 
achieved, made during his short career an impression upon his contemporaries 
such as no other man—with the single exception of Nelson—has ever left. Our 
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great success in attaining and maintaining Empire has often seemed to me some- 
thing of a puzzle. Nicholson, the son of a small Irish doetor, a recruit from 
that professional class of Society to which the kingdom owes much of her strength, 
illustrated in perfection the character of the men who have helped to make the 
British Empire. He was a man of action always, of fiery and instinctive courage 
and of ruthless determination when occasion required, a man who knew not the 
meaning of fear and defied bodily weariness, an administrator no less thoughtful 
than he was prompt and firm, and he lived in times the most stirring to be found 
in the annals of recent English history. Whether we meet him among the fierce 
Afghans, or in the Sikh country, in the Magaller Pass, worshipped by the sect of 
Nickalsains in the Punjaub, disarming native regiments at Peshawur, or forcing 
on the assault at Delhi, his is always the same grand and heroic figure. And in 
Captain Trotter he has found a biographer who can attune his style to his theme, 
and use discreetly the majestic language which befits the subject. Altogether 
this is a very notable and inspiriting Look. 

The admirers of the work of Mr. Joseph Conrad will find their early 
appreciation of him. justified, and more than justified, by the power shown in 
‘© The Nigger of the Narcissus’ (Heinemann). It is a strange coincidence that 
while Mr. Rudyard Kipling was spending laborious days in elaborating that 
mainly descriptive story of the sea, ‘* Captains Courageous,” Mr. Conrad ‘should 
have been at work upon a book of almost precisely similar character. 
Mr. Conrad’s mere plot is even thinner than Mr. Kipling’s, and even my ardent 
appreciation of his mastery of the descriptive art does not enable me to say kind 
things -of the story as such. The stately, malingering, but dying nigger, 
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James Wait, who is the peg on which the marvllous word pictures are made to 
hang, merely annoys me. ‘The malingerer who dies, without being murdered so 
far as one can see, is a contradiction in terms. But then the nigger is a small 
matter, for the real subject is simply the voyage of an iron or steei sailing vessel, 
manned by a s.range crew, from Bombay to the East India Docks. ‘‘ Scenes in 
Seafaring Life” would have been a more accurate title, if not so attractive, and 
ihese scenes, to be candid in admiration, are painted with marvellous force and 
power. The forecastle scenes are wonderfully life-like. On the night before the 
anchor is weighed, “ A little fellow, called Craik and nick-named Belfast, abused 
the ship violently, romancing on principle, just to give the new hands something 
to think over. Archie, sitting aslant on his sea-chest, kept his knees out of the 
way, and pushed his needle steadily through a white patch in a pair of blue 
trousers. Men in black jackets and stand up collars, mixed with men bare-footed, 
bare-armed, with coloured shirts open on hairy chests, pushed against one 
another in the middle of the forecastle. The group swayed, reeled, turning upon 
itself with the motion of a scrimmage, in a haze of tobacco smoke. All were 
speaking together, swearing at every second word, A Russian Finn, wearing a 
yellow shirt with pink stripes, stared upwards, dreamy-eyed, from under a mop 
of tumbled hair. Two young giants, with smooth, baby faces—two Scandinavians 
—helped each other to spread their bedding, silent and smiling placidly at the 
tempest of good-humoured and meaningless curses.” We are brought face to 
face with many others—-with Donkin, the cringing, impudent, shirking, mischief- 
making product of Whitechapel, ‘‘the independent offspring of the ignoble 
freedom of the slums, full of disdain and hate for the austere servitude of the 
sea”; with old Singleton, a silent, brawny seaman of 45 years’ service, ‘* wo 
boasted, with the mild composure of long years well spent, that generally, from 
the day he was paid off from one ship to the day he shipped in another, he 
seldom was in a condition to distinguish daylight.” But enough has been written 
to show that Mr, Conrad paints his nautical interiors with Dutch fidelity. And, 
after all, the real charm of the book lies in the lucid and poetical descriptions of 
maritime scenes. A storm is clearly coming. ‘ Anxious eyes looked to west- 
ward, towards the cape of storms. The ship began to dip in a south-west swell, 
and the softly luminous sky of low latitudes took on a harder sheen from day to 
day above our heads. It arched high above the ship, vibrating and pale, like an 
immense dome of steel, resonant with the deep voice of freshening gales.” 
Reading these sentences one feels the situation. And the storm comes. ‘* Then 
a wild night rushed in—stamped out in a great howl that dismal remnant of a 
stormy day.” Again, ‘‘ The watch then on duty, led by Mr. Creighton, began 
to struggle up the rigging. The wind flattened them against the ratlines; thea, 
easing a little, would let them ascend a couple of steps, and again, with a sudden 
gust, pin all up the shrouds the whole crawling line in attitudes of crucifixion.” 
Mr. Conrad’s power of compressing a vivid picture into a sentence is that of a 
wizard, 

A few words will, it is hoped, serve to direct the attention of many readers 
to that pleasant story of Scottish life which is to be found in ‘* Over the Hills,” 
by Mary Findlater. It is marked by excellent characterisation, so that the good 
heroine, who is not so attractive as she is good, and of the wicked heroine, 
who is no less alluring than wicked, are as living individuals. Also, save in 
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one crrdinal respect, the plot is coherent, and compels interest, which, in these 
days, is a rare merit. Unfortunately the method by which the hero, Lewis, 
achieves his great act of self-sacrifice, and is rewarded by penal servitude, is 
elaborate and impossible. Here it is. Lewis, being employed in a merchant's 
house, is violently in love with the attractive, but faithless, Annie. By way of 
persuading her to marry him in the easy Scottish fashion, he writes a 
marriage contract on a piece of his master’s note-paper, signs it, and gives it 
to her to sign. She takes the document away with her, but does not sign, as 
she has a nobte alliance in mind. Afterwards she steals a cheque from the 
employer of Lewis, fills it up for £50, and sends it wrapped up in this piece 
of note-paper, which bears a distinguishing mark, to be cashed. Thereupon 
Lewis is accused, and, as the only evidence against him is the piece of note- 
paper, so that he alone knows who the culprit is, he makes no defence, and 
is sentenced to penal servitude. ‘‘ The law is a hass,” of course, but really 
the Scots law is not quite so stupid as our author would lead us to suppose. 
It marries people, if we may judge by novels and Drury Lane, in the most 
casual way—one wonders that marriages do not occur accidentally—but it 
does not convict the most chivalrously s‘upid person of felony when there is 
practically no evidence against him. But then, if Lewis had not gone to 
penal servitude, the story could not have reached its end through many 
romantic stages ; and, the assize business excepted, it is a capital story and well 
worth reading. 

Mr. Charles Dixon has spent as many hours among the birds as any of our 
ornithologists, and his ‘‘ Our Favourite Songbirds” (Lawrence and Bullen) is a 
valuable and well-written addition to popular knowledge. The illustrations by 
Mr. Henry Stannard have an attractive appearance from a careless point of 
view, but they do not bear close examination, The object of the book, I take 
it, is that men and women who walk in the woods and fields may be able to 
identify the vocalists who unite to produce a choral medley of melody; and, to be 
frank, I do not think that Mr. Stannard’s portraits will be of much assistance 
towards that end. The gold-crest (facing page 56) looks as if it had been treated 
with a powder puff; the skylark (facing page 172) is rather wooden, But there 
are brilliant exceptions, e.g., the robin, the song-thrush, and the goldfinch. Of 
Mr. Dixon’s work it is not easy to speak in excessive terms of praise. It is a 
readable and sympathetic kook of popular ornithology dealing with songbirds, 
telling us when they sing and how they sing and where they are to be found and 
what their habits are. Here is an example of his style :—‘t The sedge-warbler 
is the song-thrush ofthe swamps. . . . One might fancy that the little brown 
singer, hidden away amongst the iris and osiers, had borrowed a few notes from 
every songster of the grove, and was trying them over in a deliciously sweet and 
rambling manner. For as many as ten minutes without a pause he will con- 
tinue to utter his varied strains, now harsh, now sweet, now loud and clear, now 
low and plaintive. Sometimes a few notes are warbled in splendid tune, but the 
sweeter tones are broken and interrupted by the introduction of chirps like those 
of a house sparrow, croaks like those of a frog, or a long string of chattering 
cries which at once recalls the song of the wren.” —“* He that hath ears to hear, ’ 
Mr. Dixon, who writes with as uch carm as authority, has followed that rule «f 
life. 


Public School Cricket.—IX. Charterhouse. 
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T is curious how in cricket, as in almost everything else 
—certainly in every game and pastime—schools have 
their ups and downs. At one time Charterhouse were 

well-nigh invincible in the football field, at which time the 
form of their cricket Eleven rose considerably above the average ; 
and it cannot be said that the slight cloud which has quite 
recently settled upon Charterhouse cricket has been 
removed by the results of the season of 1897. There 
were two very fair bowlers in the Eleven, and one very good 
batsman, but as a rule the team were disappointing, and fre- 
quently failed to fulfil the expectations which they had raised. 
In short, inconsistency has been hinted at as the chief charac- 
teristic of the team. The school batsmen and bowlers seldom 
seemed to be successful in the same match, and this fact in 
itself is enough to account for many failures. That this falling- 
off in Charterhouse cricket is anything but a temporary one, no 
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one could possibly admit for a moment, and it may be sincerely 
hoped that 1898 will be a year of sustained efforts rewarded by 
success. 

The captain of the Eleven was C. F. Ryder, and he 
proved himself to be a tho:oighly efficient leader. In four- 
teen completed innings he made 474 runs, which gave him the 
average of 33°83. He is a steady bat, with good hitting 
powers, and is also a remarkably fine field in the slips. He 
is now in residence at Magdalen, so he is sure to be heard 
of again. His highest innings was 119, against Broadwater, 
and .by making 83 he was chiefly responsible for the victory 
his side gained over Wellington. As he took pains to 
improve the cricket of the school, and was himself a cap- 
able. cricketer, it is a thousand pities that the Eleven did 
not meet with more success under his leadership. After 
Ryder, the best cricketer was probably W. L..H. Moss. At 
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the outset of the season he was dis- 
appointing, but against Westminster he met 
with decided success, and if he had been 
well backed up, Westminster would not 
have gained the hard-earned victory which 
they did. In the Westminster match, 
Moss made 57 not out and 42, and took 


twelve wickets. He is a medium right- 
hand bowler, and varies his pace well; 


as a batsman he hits 
also field excellently. He is captain for 
1898, and as he has good materiak to 
work upon, the Eleven should, with fair 
luck, certainly finish the season with a 
good record. 

Of the remaining members of the team, 
V. G. Harmsworth, G. Crosdale,_ S. 
Heaton, and H. N. Hole are the most 
promising. Harmsworth is a fast, erratic 
left-hand bowler, who may bowl anybody 
or nobody. If he steadies down a little, 
he should become a very dangerous bowler, 
as he has a natural break, and can bowl 


hard, and he can 
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were also successful in their game with the 
school, and for the latter C. T. C. Doll 
was top scorer with 59. The Westminster 
match was lost after a keen fight by two 
wickets. Mention has already been made 
of the guod all-round cricket of Moss, and 
he was well backed up by M. F. R. 
Wingfield and Crosdale. The Authentics 
made a big score against the Eleven, but 
the latter saved themselves from defeat, 
Ryder being the most successful batsman, 
The school were not, however, so fortu- 
nate against the Old Wykehamists, as 
they could only manage to get 153 as 
against the 168 for seven wickets of the 
Old Boys. 

The fielding of the team was variable 
—sometime; it was fairly good, sometimes 
of a character to be described only as poor 
and uncertain. 

Moss will probably have six old choices 
to depend upon next season, and _ they 
should undoubtedly prove the nucleus of a 





at a great pace. Crosdale is a smart and very strong side. He will have Harms- 
reliable wicket-keeper, quite good enough worth and Hole to bowl, Crosdale will | 
for a place in any school Eleven, and G. West, Mr. C.F. RYDER, Godalming. — be available to keep wicket, and Heaton, | 
Heaton is a young batsman of great Doll, Hole, and Thompson should be able : 
promise, who should do very well next season. Hole is to make a lot of runs betwe2n them. Altogether the i 
a fair bat. and a very steady bowler’ in fact, it is very rarely prospects for 1898 are bright, and it is to be sincerely hoped Bi 

indeed that he sends that anticipations of é 

down a bad ball. better things in store 8 

Against Broad- may be fully realised. 

water the school did a ee 

well, getting 289 runs, : 

and then dismissing e r 

nine opponents for 153; 1@O01 2c F 

: .pf Cc % 

but against M.C.C. the — g 

Eleven could only 

muster 45 between them, Jacko 

and consequently were : 

defeated. This unfor- NCLE MARK, 

tunately was not the who was in the 

only instance of weak . navy, brought 

batting, as, after getting us Jacko from some- : 


where on the Barbary 
Coast. When we were 
children we used to 
drive about in a little 
governess cart, with 
George, the donkey, to 
draw it. Almost the 
first day that we had 
Jacko he escaped from 
us in the garden. We 
hunted him every- 
where, and could not 
find him; but in the 
evening, when we were & West Mr, S. 
giving George a carrot, 

and had made up om minds, not without tears, that Jacko 
was far on his way Yack to the Barbary Coast again, suddeniy 
something came down with a plump from 
the rafters, right on George’s back. It was 
Jacko; and this was George’s first intro- 
duction to the monkey. 

After that they became the greatest 
friends. Uncle Mark used to say they were q 
just like a pair of love-makers. We did 4 
not understand quite what he meant by that i 


rid of a powerful side 
of Free Foresters for 
204, the Carthusians 
were all out for 61; 
and against the 
Northern Nomads the 
*otal was only a very 
little better, and anotier 
defeat the result. 
Against Weilington 
the school gained a 
creditable victory by five 
runs, and in mentioning 
this match, the appeal 
to those who are re- 
sponsible for the fixtures be'ween t*ese two elevens to 
allow the game to extend once more to tw? days may again 
beemphasised. It isa thousand pities that the 
authorities of these two schools cannot come 
to some arrangement to give an extra day 
for play. Neither Wellington nor Charter- 
house play many inter-school matches, and, 
granting that there may be something to 
be said for Doctor Warre’s objection to 
extend the Eton and Harrow match at 
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G. West, Godalming. 
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Lord’s to three days, the same objection 
can hardly apply in the case of these 


two schools playing their matches turn [t was the queerest friendship in the world. 

and turn about on the respective school Jacko would spend most of his spare time : 

grounds. —and he had plenty of it—on George’s 4 
Ever since the Eton and Winchester back, sometimes ‘fore’? and sometimes 


match was removed from Lord’s to the 
grounds of the two colleges, a couple of 
days have been regularly given to the 
match, and no valid objection can be 
urged to giving up a similar time in the 
case of these younger institutions. If this 
additional day were given, a much fairer 
and more satisfactory result would be 
secured, and everyone interested in the 
cricket of the schools would undoubtedly 
be pleased. 

The match with the Butterflies ended 





just then, but I believe some of us are 
beginning to have an inkling of it now. 


‘‘aft,” as Uncle Mark phrased it; some- 
times pulling away at the hairs of the 
donkey’s tail, until poor George would 
fairly squeal and kick with rage; at other 
times boxing George’s ears until the donkey 
chucked down its head in a fury and 
threatened to bang Jacko against the side 
of the manger. At other times Jacko would 
lie asleep in the straw in George’s manger, 
and when George found him there he would 
sniff at him in a satisfied way, and munch 
the hay all sound, with the greatest care 


in Charterhouse being beaten by 184 to _ not to give him a nip, Jacko only protest- 
15%, Hole playing well for 50. I Zingari « y.., Mr. HN, HOLE, Gotriming ing now and then when George pulled away 
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from under him the material 
ot his bedding. When carrots 
were going, the comedy was 
funniest of all. Jacko was as 
fond of carrots as George 
himself. Sometimes he would 
get hold of a carrot and hold 
it up to George as if offering 
it to him, then, when George 
advanced to take it, Jacko 
would dance away from him 
on two feet and a hand, still 
holding up the tempting carrot, 
until George grew seriously 
annoyed, and dashed at him 
with open - mouthed anger. 
Then Jacko would suddenly 
rush up over the manger and 
sit on a rafter, nibbling at 
the carrot and laughing at 
poor George’s expression of 
face as he looked on hungrily 
from below. 

It was terribly tantalising, 
and yet George loved this 
practical joking all the same, 
for often, if the monkey lay 
more quietly than he liked for 
a long while in his manger, 
he would come to him and 
give him the slyest, gentlest 
of nips on the tail, until Jacko 
would spring up ina fury and 
begin playing on him the tricks 
he loved. This was what 
made Uncle Mark say it was like love-making—each loving 
to tantalise and tease the other, and each loving to be 
tantalised and teased, and yet occasionally losing a little 
temper in the process. 

Jacko and George are the greatest of friends still, and may 


Judson & Kearns 


E. H. Graham Stirling. 
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NOTES FROM THE KENNEL 
N | Rk. FRED GRESHAM, who last spring refused an invitation to judge 
at the premier show in South Africa, has been invited to cross the 
Atlantic in February, for the purpose of judging at the show of the 
Westminster Kennel Club to be held in Madison Gardens, New York. 
American dogmen pay the mother country a great compliment in inviting home 
authorities to judge at their representative show year after year. In turn, the 
invitation is extended all round, and but few really sound critics have been left 
in the cold since the inaugural show over twenty years ago. These affairs are 
managed well in America, and, although no show ever held in the States can 
compare with those of the Kennel or National Dog Show Clubs in regard to the 
quality of the exhibits, bigger gates are secured, and better arrangements made 
for the accommodation of dogs and their owners. _As stated in CoUNTRY LIFE 
some weeks ago, a bigger English entry than has been the case of recent years is 
likely to be made at the forthcoming show. 

Mr. Robert Long’s petition to the Kennel Club for a revision of classifica- 
tion, so that curly and corded Poodles may be considered distinct varieties, will, 
no doubt, be granted. Mr. Long, who is brother to “Ae Mr, Long, is an enthu- 
siast in all that pertains to his favourite variety, the Poodle, and no dog has a 
stauncher supporter than the Exmouth gentleman. For years he has agitated 
for a separate classification, instancing curly and smooth Retrievers, rough and 
smooth Fox-terriers, black and fawn Pugs, rough and smooth Bassets, and 
other distinctions recognised by the Kennel Club, in support of his contention 
that the two varieties should have separate classification in all Kennel Club 
schedules. With Mr. Long, the Poodle is not merely ‘a thing of beauty,” for he 
regularly uses dogs from his kennel as Retrievers, and declares that the variety, 
generally looked upon as a mountebank, is one of the best of companions in 
almost any field sport. 

The allocation of championships for the first half of 1898 has just been 
made by the Kennel Club. There is, however, no new feature, but it is reassur- 
ing to note that both Dublin and Dungannon Shows have been allotted a propor- 
tion of these coveted honours. There was a fear twelve months ago that the 
Dublin fixture, held in connection with the show of the Royal Dublin Society, 
would be allowed to lapse in consequence of apathy on the part of Irish fanciers. 
The committee, however, decided to give the show one more chance, and all 
regular visitors to this, one of the most sporting fixtures on the calendar, 
will be glad to learn that so attractive a gathering is not to be allowed to drop. 
In many respects the Ball’s Bridge show is very hard to beat, for not on’'y is 
the classification worthy of Ireland’s premier show, but its associations are such 
as to render its elimination from the fixture list most regrettab!e. Of this there 
now appears to he no fear. BIRKDALR. 


CYCLING -NOTES. 

: NLIKE so many other forms of exercise, cycling has no season, and even 
L at Christmastide, or the dawn of the New Year, the pastime maintains its 

hold on our attention. It is true that a certain—perhaps a large— 
number of cyclists prefer to cease riding altogether during the winter months, 
and take the usual precaution as regards vaseline and the like when storing their 
machines ; but the number is annually increasing of those who do no such thing, 
but use their machines whenever opportunity affords, Ridable weather is purely 
a matter of degree, and though the chances are fewer in winter than at any other 
time, they are not so few as to shut off all possibilities of enjoyment from any 
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long remain so, for Uncle Mark has always told us that donkeys 
never die—and George shows every sign of attesting its truth, 
for though he is ever so old, he does not seem to feel his years— 
and Jacko was a young monkey, little more than a baby, indeed, 
when Uncle Mark brought him to us. EcILA. 


but the hardened mud-pluggers who make a boast of paraphrasing the old saying, 
** Nulla dies sine linea” into ‘* No day without a ride.” There are plenty of days 
even in winter on which cycling may be indulged in even by those who value 
their comfort, but who do not follow a blind rule through thick and through 
thin. The year that has just closed, for instance, has proved this in a conspicuous 
degree, and those riders who put by their machines as a matter of course in the 
month of October must have realised the entire needlessness of the proceeding. 
It was mild, and occasionally even sunny, until nearly up to Christmas, finishing 
up with east winds and wonderfully dry roads, 

With a properly-equipped machine—that is to say, one provided with 
efficient mud-guards and a well-fitted gear-case, there is no more reason why 
one should not cycle in winter than in summer, provided, of course, that due 
attention be paid to clothing, and that the amount of exercise indulged in be not 
in any sense severe, As regards the use of vaseline, which some people only 
seem to think of when winter arrives, it is needed almost as much in summer, 
for rain is rain at whatever time of the year it falls, It is particularly useful in 
winter only because of the greater amount of mud, and mud is so much more 
readily rubbed off if the parts on which it most easily collects are previously coated 
with vaseline. A great deal of trouble, for instance, is saved if vaseline is 
periodically applied to the nether side of the crank bracket, and at such parts as 
the revolving wheels are most likely to fling mud upon. These are the chain- 
stays at the bottom of the rear mud-guard, and also, in a closely-built machine, 
on the top of the gear-case nearest to the mud-guard. The back stays also 
should be vaselined just below the connecting strut to which the mud-guard is 
clipped, and the front forks a couple of inches below the fork crown deserve the 
same attention. These little precautions save a great deal of trouble, as they 
prevent the mud from hardening on to the enamel. Of course the cranks, 
pedals, and hubs should be well vaselined as well, for the same reason ; but unless 
rain has to be encountered there is no need to worry over-much about the handle- 
bar, which can always be rubbed over at the journey’s end in a moment or two. 
It is not a bad plan, however, to keep a little vaseline always round the head- 
bolt, the clip which secures the brake lever to the bar, and the nut which 
attaches the brake plunger to the tube into which it is fitted. 

The tyres also require a little more attention than in summer, because of 
the greater probability of wet penetrating through cuts in the outer cover, and so 
rotting the fabric within. Needless to say, these cuts should be searched for ; 
and though it is a matter of more or less difficulty to many people to seal them 
satisfactorily, particularly with certain tyres, it is always a simple matter to affix 
a piece of canvas on the inside, and so strengthen the cover before further 
mischief is done. 

All these precautions, however, are practically essential at any period of the 
year, and are merely demanded in winter to a greater degree. Almcs? the only 
special characteristic of winter weather is that it has an injurious effect upon 
Dunlop valves, which, after a frost, may require renewal. The majority of tyres, 
however, are now fitted with the much superior Lucas valve, which is not only much 
less likely to get out of order, but is very much easier where inflating is concerned ; 
in fact, the cyclist who is riding tyres fitted with Lucas valves may carry a pocket 
pump with a clear conscience, whereas anything less than an 18in. inflator 
applied to a Dunlop valve spells purgatory. 

Some people regard the valve as more or less of a mystery, and hesitate to 
probe its interior, even when the circumstances require such interference. It isa 
very simple matter, however, to renew the valve sleeve, in the case of the Dunlop 
pattern, when it has become perished through frost or injured from any other 
zause. The ordinary repair outfit contains as a rule a couple of spare tubes, and 
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the latier can also be bought in packets of about a dozen. To apply a new one 
it is only necessary to unscrew the dust-cap of the valve, draw out the plug, 
remove the damaged sleeve, and carefully s'ide on a new one. — This should be 
worked well up to the shoulder of the plug ; otherwise it will be liable to si.p 
off. The sleeve should be evenly fixed on the plug, not too tightly at one part 
nor too slack at another. It does not follow, however, that it is faultily applied 
because it blows off if the inflator be used before the valve is replaced, as the 
valve stem is narrow enough to keep the sleeve in position provided it is pushed 
sufficiently far up the stem. Riders who may still have in use the small pattern 
of valve adoted in 1895, require a shorter length of valve tube, if they c:n get 
it, bat at this date may find it somewhat difficu t to do so. If unsuccess‘ul, they 
will have to make shift with the larger tube, by cutting an eighth of an inch from 
the end, and stretching it as much as possible when pushing it on to the plug ; 
otherwise they may have trouble in inserting it within ‘the stem. 





Photo. by Thomas. 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE MOLE, BYFLEET, SURREY. 


Talking of valves, by the way, reminds me of a case heard at the 
Birmingham Assizes a few days ago, which illustrated not only the necessity for a 
careful examination of every one of these articles before it is fitted to a tyre, but 
also the ease with which theory may be falsified in practice. A Danish firm, 
having a branch establishment in Birmingham, sued a tyre-making firm in that 
city to recover nearly £400 for goods delivered and damages for breach 
of contract. It appeared that in April last a contract was arranged for 
the plaintiffs to supply 11,000 valves at 8s. 3d. per dozen, one-third at once, and 
the remainder at the rate of 2,000 a month. Some were supplied, but the 
remainder were refused, on the ground that the valves were not satisfactory. 
Two witnesses gave their opinion «2 behalf of the plaintiffs that the vaives were 
not defective, but an expert on behalf of the defence deposed that thoagh the 
theory of their construction was sound, the efficiency of the valves depended 
upon the round ball on the nipple being a perfect sphere. He found that 32 per 
cent. of the valves acted properly, and 68 per ceat. were defective ; and the 
plaintiffs, though they obtained a verdict, were only awarded a moiety of the 
amount they claimed, I mention this case because it once more proves the 
importance of first-class manufacture as an accompaniment to an invention —a fact 
which the trouble experienced with valves in 1894 and 1895 should have put 
finally beyond doubt. THE PHLGRIM. 


ON THE GREEN. 


HILE golfers in the country are congratulating themselves on a period 
W of calm after a prevalence of storm and raii, in the metropolitan 
district they have only too often to regret the absence of the wind 
that seems the only engine potent enough to dispel the perpetual fog reeking up 
from the great city. Romford, best known to golfing fame, perhaps, as the 
green that Braid has under his care, though standing east of London, and, there- 
fore, out of the way of the fog that comes from the city on an east wind, was 
under a very heavy pall when the members played for the captain’s prize. Fog 
is not one of the conditions that seem to give the better player any relative 
advantage, but it was a scratch player, Mr. R. B. Mair, that proved the winner, 
with a score of 93. Mr. S. Brown was close after him, with 98—4—94, and 
another scratch man, Mr. Pearson, was third, at a stroke more. On _ the 
opposite side of London, at the Old Deer Park, Richmond, the same conditions 
prevaile 1 when the men of the Mid-Surrey Club played for their monthly medal. 
Here the winners were receivers of useful handicaps, Mr. K. F. Wood taking the 
senior medal, with 96—9=87, and Mr, Wallington the junior medal, with 
100-—13=87—a curious identity in the nett scores, Mr. Sidney Fry and 
Mr. A. F. Waters sent in the best gross returns, of 94 each, but this is so high a 
score, especially for the former very excellent golfer, that it is obvious the fog 
had to answer for several extra strokes. At Furzedown, where the competition 
was played on the Bogey plan, Bogey, who is insensible to all these adverse 
influences, was not to be coped with on equal terms, and the winner was 
Mr. C. E, Walker, who received four strokes, and came in three holes down. 
Mr. A. George and Mr. H. Fownes Turner, receiving two strokes and nine 
strokes respectively, were equal second at four down. — Further afield the 
conditions were more pleasant. 
Ina small entry for the monthly medal of the Royal North Devon Club, 
Mr. G. Prideaux Brune was the winner, with the good scratch score, on the 
long Westward Ho! course, of 84. Mr. George Lemon was second to him, 
with 89—4=85, and Mr. J. C. Maclaren third, at a scratch 88. Mr. J. J. 
Harding, the most heavily penalised player, returned 904+-1=91. At Brighton 
the weather was pleasint enough, and that noted cricketer of a few years back, 
Mr. E. F. S. Tylecote, was the winner of the De Worms Challenge Bow] with 
an excellent score of 82—5=—77. Mr. E. Webb was second to him with 
88—8—8o, and for third place, at nett 81, there were no less than four ties, 
between Lord Ernest Hamiiton, Mr. C. G. Heathcote, Mr. Brock, and Mr. 
Donaldson Selby. A club prize, for previous medal winners, should have been 
aeci¢rd by the result of the same round, but the con-lusion was a tie between 
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Mr. Jenner Verrall and Mr. G. Head at 88 each. At Wallasey, always rather 2 
punishing course, only ten players out of an entry list of fifty returned scores; 
and of these the best, beth gross and nett, was Dr. I. Davidson’s 87, Mr. 
A. C. Blain being second with 91—3=88. Fog, again, was troublesome on 
the course of the Warwickshire Club, where Mr. A. B. Saunders and Mr. C. G. 
Lefroy tied for the monthly medal at a nett 89, the former receiving three strokes 
and the latter nine. Mr. Dennis O’Rorke, with 96—6—g90, was third. A 
compeiition under rather curious conditions—a qualifying round of scoring play, 
followed by a tournament of the four lowest scorers—was decided at Southport, 
for a prize given by Mr. O'Connor Deane. Mr. T, Aitken had the lowest nett 
score on the first round, wih 101—14=87. and followed up this success by 
winning the tournament, his opponent in the final heat being Mr. W. M. Wylde. 
The other survivors of the first test round were Mr. W. T. Rowley and Mr. 
J. M. Dewhurst. 
ry. = ry a ai) 
LITERARY NOTES. 
WORD was written last week of Daudet’s funeral in Paris, and I trust 
A the depth of the impression left by that solemn and Leautiful spectacle 
upon a prosaic Eng'ish mind may excuse an additional reference to it. 
It was on a bitterly cold but sunny afternoon that I came across the procession 
in the Boulevard St. Germain. And first one was struck by the beauty of the 
ecene. Never, at funeral or at wedding, or at all, save when a colonial millionaire 
nad loosened his purse-strings to inaugurate a feast of roses, have I seen such 
wealth of flowers as were on the funeral car and carried by the following 
attendants. Then, as the illustrious statesmen and men of letters followed, and 
the crowd thronged the spacious boulevard, it occurred to me to wonder whether 
any man of Daudet’s position in the world of letters would meet with equal 
honour here. On my life I doubt it. Daudet was a great man, of course. But 
his gieatness was not that of a Browning or a Tennyson, yet the respect shown 
to him by the public, great and small, was quite comparable to that which was 
shown to our two great poets. 

At various points along the line of route, from the church to Pére la Chaise, 
the crowds showed signs of disapproval towards M. Zola. This was simply 
because over the Dreyfus affair M. Zola has shown strong sympathy with 
Dreyfus, and such sympathy, in addition to the suspicion of not hating England 
which already attached to him, is reckoned to be Jewish, which is bad, and 
German, which is worse. Noth.ng could be more contrary to the French 
disposition than to disapprove Zola’s work on the ground of impurity ; indeed, 
ihe average Parisian seems to me simply not to recognise the existence of 
purity or its opposite. Moreover, to me, driven by force of association to refresh 
my memory of both Daudet and Zola, it seems that there is an immense 
amount of pure motive latent in the books in which the first sketches the 
vague outlines and the last stamps in the most minute details of hideous things. 
Unlike the English decadents, they never gloat, and they have a good word and 
a look of encouragement for virtue at all times. Signal eximple of this may 
be found in ‘* L’Enterrement d’une Etoile,” one of the handiest and _ prettiest 
little books that has come under my notice recent y, and ‘* Au Bonheur des Dames,” 


* which is the proper preparation for a domest'c expedition across the Seine to 


Au Bon Marché, There one may realise the absolute and graphic truth of the 
great French writer’s description of the throng of women and their passionate 
enthusiasm among the wares. And in the book, after all, purity triumphs over— 
well, over a great many obstacles. 

Mr. Balfour was hardly at his best in his recent speech to the Walter Scott 
Club. ‘* Where is the modern novelist to find a new vein?” does not seem 
a highly-intelligent question. Novelist or dramatist, it matters not which, hive 
always had for subject matter the great passions of human nature, and they need want 
none bet‘er, for the variety of the passions themselves is infinite, and civilisation 
varies the settings of the moving pictures of life every day. | Again, is it true, as 
he suggests, that the field of imaginary biozraphy is neglected? Angels, martyrs, 
prophets, virgins, answer ‘‘no.” I Jet my mind run back for a moment. I 
think of the ‘* Beth Book,” ‘Jude the Obscure,” ‘* A Lady of Quality,” ‘ His 
Grace of Osmonde,” ‘‘ Over the Hills,” and many novels beside, which are quite 
modern, to say nothing of hundrecs that are old, and I conclude that there is no 
point in Mr. Balfour’s graceful words. What about ‘* Pendennis,” ‘ Philip,” 
‘* Esmond,” ‘ The Virginians,” Trollope’s Barchester series, many of D’ckens’s 
works, ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ‘* The Mill on the Floss,” ‘‘ Jane Eyre”? But one might 
go on for ever. 

There is no question that the Corn/iH A/agazine—in which, by the way, I 
made my first acquaintance with Mr. Thackeray’s works—grows brighter under 
its new editor, Mr. Charles Graves. Mr. Graves is a highly-cultivated and 
light-hearted Irish gentleman, popular amongst a large circle of literary friends, 
and he is fortunate in being able to begin the New Year with a story, long 
expected, from his contemporary at Christ Church, Oxford—Mr. Stanley 
Weyman. He will, no doubt, endeavour to enlist as a contributor Mr. H. W. 
Nevierson, also his contemporary at Christ Church, of whom, as a short story- 
writer, Mr. Frederick Wedmore had pleasant things and true to say in his lecture 
to the women journalists. Another periodical to be highly favoured is Cos- 
mopolts, Mr. Fisher Unwin’s established venture, to the January number of 
which Mr. Henry James contributes a sory entitled, ‘‘John Dilavoy.” A book 
to which many persons will look forward with interest will be the volume of 
‘* Essays on the Transvaal,” to be issued shortly by Messrs. Macmillan. The 
author is Dr. Hillier, formerly partner to Dr. Jameson, and imprisoned as a 
raider at Pretoria for some little time. A few weeks, too, will see the publica- 
tion by Messrs. Methuen of Mr. E. F. Benson’s ‘* The Vintage,” and by Messrs. 
Jarrold of a new and illustrated edition of the late James Cundall’s ‘‘ Everyday 
Book of Natural History.” 

Books to order from the library :-—— 

* Cretan Sketches.” R. A. H. Beckford Smith. 
‘¢ Life and Letters of W. J. Butler.” (Macmillan.) 
‘« Bess.” Helen M. Boulton, (Harper.) 
“©The Mills of God.” Francis Hardy. (Smith, Elder.) 
‘© The Widow Woman: A Cornish Tale.” Charles Lee. (Bowden.) 
‘¢ The Freedom of Henry Meredyth.” M, Hamilton. (Heinemann.) 
: LOOKER-ON. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 
ADY DE TRAFFORD, whose portrait appears on the 
frontispiece, and whose: fair features are so well 

known in London Society, is daughter of Captain James 
Franklin, late 77th Regiment. She married Sir Humphrey de 
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Trafford in 1886, and has two sons and a daughter, the youngest 
child being only three years of age. The De Traffords are one 
of the few families who have preserved an unbroken male descent 
since the time of the early Saxon kings, when few of the English 
nobility had surnames. Sir Humphrey is third Baronet, and is 
a young man, having been born in 1862. His eldest sister is 
Lady Bellew, his second is Lacy O’Brien, and another is wife of 
Mr. Charles ClifforJ. 
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°° SHE unusually warm weather which characterised the 

autumn of 1897 came to a conclusion some ten days 

before the end of December. In the few days preced- 
ing Christmas the thermometer fell with great rapidity, several 
degrees of frost being registered during the longest and succeed- 
ing nights of the old yew. The weather changed just in time 
to enable the young people who like, the middle-aged who pre- 
tend to like, and the old-aged who detest, cold weather in this 
country to class Christmas as seasonab!e. It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, and as people eat more when the weather is 
cold, and fresh provisions keep better, the butchers, bakers, and 
candlestick makers, besides those of many other trades, not to 
forget the publicans, had a real goud Christmas. 


¥ 
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There is no place in London, or even in the country, where 
the changes of the seasons are marked in a more interesting way 
than in Covent Garden Market. In the late winter and early 
spring, the wealth of flowers from the Riviera and the Scillies is 
a sight to be seen. Then asparagus, strawberries, and other 
garden products as they come into season indicate the further 
progression of the year. Golden autumn brings :a profusion of 
fruits from the home orchards, to be followed by those from 
America and other countries later on. Just now there is a 
wonderful supply of holly and mistletoe, which, with stacks of 
great firs for Christmas trees, fill the yards, while in the covered 
market numberless boxes of oranges—of which the supply is 
larger this year than ever before—lemons, nuts, and all the 
Christmas fruits are filling the windows and overflowing on to 
the sidewalks. 

Amongst the many schemes put forward for the bettering of 
the condition of Ireland, very little is ever said or done to advo- 
cate fruit growing. It is a very great pity that more is not done 
in this way inthe Green Isle. The thrifty Northerners are the only 
ones who carry out the fruit-growing industry, and in Armagh’s 
old red sandstone soils apples and other fruits are very success- 
fully grown. The valley of the Boyne is said to be the best 
orchard land in the Unite. Kingdom, but fruit growing is only a 
very casual industry there. A general, but erroneous, impression 
exists that Ireland has too much humidity, and that Irish apples 
lack brilliancy of colouring, firmness of texture, and good 
flavour, but it has been proved that an Irish-grown apple, where 
the trees have been properly care for, will hold its own against 
all comers. In Great B-itain, the area devoted to fruit has, for 
the last five yeirs, increased at the rate of three thousand acres 
annually—in Devon, Somerset, and Hereford shires alone there 
are nearly eighty thousand acres of orchards. In the olden days 
every Irish homestead of any pretensions had its orchard. Now, 
alas! if not cut down, the trees are gaunt moss-grown ghosts, 
yielding a few little wooly crabs, which even the flat-ribbed, 
hungry, greyhound pigs pass by with contempt. Money 
might be worse spent by those philanthropists who have 
Ireland’s welfare at heart than in the encouragement of fruit 
crowing. ‘There should be a great future in it, if the people 
only got proper instruction in planting, cultivating, packing, 
and marketing the produce. 

Anyone travelling away in the Wild West of gay Connemara 
or the County Mayo, will, if he thinks at all about the matter, 
wonder where the magpies he sees in the fields make their 
nests. For miles and miles round there is not the semblance of 
a tree or high bush in which the wily bird might build its 
dome-shaped fabric of thorns and twigs. The natives, however, 
know how it is managed. Mrs. Mag pries about till she finds 
a thick thorn scrub—blackthorn for choice—when she proceeds 
to build a regular fortification in the middle of it, and in the 
centre of this the nest is placed. It is said that places are known 
where it would give a man a good hard bit of work to slash a 
way to the citadel with a billhook. Up ina treeless part of 
the North of Scotland a magpie built in an old gooseberry bush 
in the manse garden, weaving a network of thorns through 
the bush which made it an al solute impossibility to get at the 
nest without the aid of cold stecl. 





Most interesting is the result of that experiment lately made 
in Norfolk, and communicated in detail to the Field of December 
18th, on the penetration of guns in vertical firing. The shots 
were fired at a target of tried penetration fastened to poles lashed 
on to the upstanding sail of a windmill. By this means a vertical 
target at forty yards distance was obtained, and the result of 
the test shows that there is, practically speaking, no difference 
between penztration in vertical and horizontal firing, for the 
penetration found at forty yards vertical was identical with the 
penetration at forty yards horizontal. Theoretically, as explained 
in the editorial note appended, forty yards vertical should corre- 
spond with forty yards four inches horizontal; and four inches 
out of forty yards is a quantity that one neglects in practice. 
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This experiment should afford an interesting contribution to the 
never ending discussions as to the height at which pheasants 
may be killed when rocketing straight overhead, and goes far to 
confirm the contention of those who assert that a pheasant 
coming directly overhead is “never” out of shot. Never isa 
big word, of course, and we have seen pheasants—that looked 
like long-tailed tits—coming off the tops of coverts on hillsides 
in Wales, and flying across to coverts on the opposite side of the 
ravine, that might as well have been assaulted by a pop-gun as 
by an ordinary fowling-piece. There is a limit, but the result 
proves that the main argument is in favour of these extremists, 
and that the highest pheasant is seldom at an elevation to make 
the shot as impossible as it appears. Forty yards up is a height 
at which we very seldom have a rocketer sent over us, but of 
course at that distance a small deviation from the straight over- 
head line means a large increase of the distance from the gun. 


It is curious how extremes meet. In consequence of the 
extremely late date to which our winter is being deferred this 
year, various signs are apparent on the face of Nature which, 
but for the calendar and the low sun, might easily make us 
think she was putting on the aspect of an extremely early 
spring. Should the weather continue in this gentle mood but 
a very short while longer, partridge shooting will become a 
murderous and decimating affair. Already some few birds seem 
paired, and one knows only too well, from past experience, how 
fatal is the result of much shooting after any general pairing has 
taken place. But usually it is at the latter end of an abnormally 
mild January that we have to be apprehensive of this untimely 
domesticity of the partridge, not just at the turn of the year. 
But this year it is a very present risk, even now. 

The cock ;heasant is always a cunning fellow after the 
coverts that hold him have been shot more than once or twice, 
but this year, perhaps on account of its mildness, he seems 
shyer and more cunning even than his wont. Late in the 
season, it is always necessary to send on the heading guns a 
long way in front, to bid them take their places with all possible 
speed and in all possible silence, and to delay the beat until 
they have been given a fair chance of arriving at their places. 
But, even so, this year they seem seldom to arrive in time. 
Some suspicion of what is forward at the other end of the 
covert communicates itself abnormally quickly in the mild 
weather, it would seem, to the inhabitants, and commonly it 
has been the fate of the heading guns to reach their posts just 
in time to see a nice bevy of smart cock pheasants run from the 
covert, with a perfect contempt, bred by familiarity, of the 
“‘ stops,” and rise not at all, or at distances which would make a 
shot at them a folly. 


Few, indeed, it may be said, very few, of the men who 
shoot are sufficiently alive to the necessity, late in the season, 
of getting forward quickly to their posts. Many a man you will 
see going forward stealthily, as if he so thought to escape the 
notice of the creatures of the woodland. But the truth is that 
these creatures have insight enough to be_ infinitely more 
suspicious of a man moving in this unwonted manner than of 
one marching boldly and carelessly on in the way in which they 
are accustomed to see the keepers and watchers move through 
the covert. Others again go forward not with this unwise and 
misplaced stealthiness, but with a clatter and clamour of human 
talk that is infinitely worse. Then the wise things in the 
covert —and all are wise after education in the sharp school of 
a covert shoot or two—are on the alert, and start running until 
they find a good opportunity of seeking safer quarters. To go 
to your place quickly and silently, and to stand motionless on 
reaching it, is a more important maxim, in such a mild season as 
the present, than ever. Early in the year it matters less, though 
these are always wise precautions. 


Salmon rivers have been in a peculiarly exasperating mood 
this year. During the greater part of the season there was 
practically no water—no fish. Now that the season is over there 
have come floods, and with them abundance of fish. North- 
umberland rivers are described as being ‘ full of fish,” and it is 
not only to be regretted that fish did not come sooner, but from 
some points of view that they should have come in such plenty 
now. For though it may be an excellent omen for future 
prospects that spawning fish should ascend the rivers in large 
numbers, they present for the moment an almost irresistible 
temptation to the poachers who make their special prey of these 
unseasonable fish. The discussion of the possibility of making 
a salmon river of the Thames has received an addition from the 
pen of Sir Herbert Maxwell, in the ed, of which the main 
point is his insistence on the futility of making the experiment on 
too small a scale, and the better wisdom of husbanding funds 
until it can be carried out in an adequate manner. His advice is 
sound, no doubt, but it contradicts a maxim, based on human 
nature, that counsels striking while the ironis hot. It is always 
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to be feared that an experiment thus postponed from the season 
when men’s minds are turned towards it may be virtually post- 
poned sine die, and all interest in it simmer away. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has seen small fish from the House of Commons’ 
terrace, when he has snatched a few moments from the business 
of the Legislature. The discussion is not without its humours. 
There was humour in the original letter of the Times, as coming 
from an Irishman, and concluding with the argument that we 
need not regard the Thames as too desperately impure for the 
passage of salmon, seeing that the Liffey is a salmon river. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell points the same moral from the condition 
of the Tyne at Newcastle. 


People in general are fairly alive to the enormity of catching, 
of buying, of eating, or of having concern in any manner with 
salmon caught at an illegal season, but few seem to be equally 
particular in the matter of trout. Yet trout, really, require 
preservation in the close season not only equally with, but even 
more especially than, salmon, just in proportion as they are more 
easily caught. We believe that they are seldom exposed for sale 
at these times, which either have been made, or should be made, 
illegal, but out of every little brook in the country-side that trout 
ascend for spawning they are taken, literally, by the handful, 
by the simple process of ‘“ tickling,” which in small streams 
resolves itself into watching a frightened fish dart into a hole or 
under a stone, and thence pulling it out. If landowners would 
commence a campaign against such practices by simply dis- 
missing anyone in their employment found guilty of these 
unsportsmanlike, to say the least, proceedings, they would be 
doing a good deed towards their neighbours, of whom a con- 
stantly-increasing proportion are trout fishers. 


Coursing in Christmas week is invariably a dead letter, and 
although the postponed meeting of the South Essex Club was to 
have been held on December 21st and following days, another 
breach in the river wall made still further postponement absolutely 
necessary. Sport in the South was thus quite a blank, and Mr. 
Horace Ledger, who had been endeavouring to secure entries 
for a meeting before the close of the year, is to be commiserated 
with for not having fixed the week immediately preceding Christmas 
rather than the week following for the date of his annual year-end 
gathering. Time was when the Eastern Counties’ fixture at this 

“period of the year was considered well worthy of the support of 

Northern as well as Southern kennels, and the last public appear- 
ance of Pursuer, one of the fastest greyhounds ever sent to slips, 
was at Mr. Ledger’s Christmas meeting. With quite a blank 
week there was certainly a big chance for any South Country 
gathering. In the North, Little Crosby, one of the old-fashioned 
sort, stood alone, Mr. John Coke, too seldom seen in the saddle, 
acting as judge. It was purely a local gathering, but, as fur was 
abundant, sport was of the best. More than one of the dogs 
entered was put in for the sake of a public trial. The holiday 
season afforded a welcome break, but a fortnight hence Waterloo 
work will be commenced in real earnest. 


The illness of Mr. J. Hedley at Ripon—merely temporary, 
it is to be sincerely hoped—gave Mr. L. Hall an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself in the saddle. There are few better 
judges of coursing than “ Vindex,” who has often been urge to 
throw down the pen in favour of judging. He is, however, too 
keen a critic to relinquish his honourable connection with 
sporting journalism, but were he to do so he would not lack 
engagements, for there are few more popular followers of the sport, 
especially on the Scottish and North Country circuit. An 
understudy for Mr. Hedley is needed, for his health is, at 
the present time, not what all true sportsmen would desire. 
The Ripon Meeting, at which Mr. Hall officiated, was somewhat 
tame, the principal stake, the North Memorial, falling to Mr. L. 
Pilkington, with Post Haste, whilst two other stakes were 
divided by Mr. H. Hardy, whose ill-luck this season has been very 
noticeable. Most kennels will now have a rest until the Altcar 
Club Meeting in January, when many of the Waterloo candidates 
will be put through their facings. 

The so-called walking fishes from West Africa which have 
recently been added to the Zoological Society’s collection are full 
of interest. They are distinctly amphibious in their habits, and 
although found both in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, are also 
frequently met with on river banks far from the sea. Dr. 
Giinther states that they are so extremely variable in form, 
colour, and greater or less develop.nuent of the dorsal spines, 
that hardly two specimens are found sufficiently alike to enable 
the systematic naturalist to decide upon their précise situation in 
the zoological scale. The doctor also states that in his opinion, 
so great is this variation, many specimens which he was 
conipelled to admit into the list of separate species will ultimately 
be found to be mere casual varieties. This is the first time the 
walking fish has been exhibited in the Gardens, previous attempts 
to import specimens having failed owing to difficulties of transport. 
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There was very little lacrosse in the South of England 
during the Christmas holidays, but most clubs commence tke 
more important half of their season with the New Year. Hithert: 
the play all round has been very inieresting, and the division: 1 
matches of the next three months should provide some very clos 
games, while on February 19th the second round, on March 
5th the third, and on March 26th the final, of the Senior Flags 
will be decided. Other important fixtures will be Probables v. 
Possibles, the trial match for the South team, on March 26th, 
North v. South at Manchester on April 2nd, and England v. 
Ireland, also at Manchester, on April 16:h. So far as club form 
is concerned, it seems likely that West London and Surbiton, the 
clubs most favoured as cup and flag winners, will by next week 
be found at full strength, stronger, that is, than earlier in the 
season, while Woodford will most likely be close to them in 
merit, and although out of the flags, the Essex team have still a 
good chance for the cup. 





The Oxford Rugby fifteen have fully justified the general 
reputation of teams on tour. Whatever the reason, whether the 
strangeness of the grounds or the travelling or the loss of keen- 
ness, it is a fact that the Oxford team, at any rate, very seldom 
do themselves justice on the Christmas vacation. This year, after 
spending the whole term without losing a match, they have been 
beaten not only by Newport and Cardiff, but even by Devonport 
Albion, a side that did not in the least merit its victory. Through 
all three matches the Oxford men did not once score—a negation 
entirely due to want of combination among the three-quarters, 
who, however, played the defensive game excellently. The 
Cardiff match, which was the last one, was also the best. Smith 
was in his very best form, and, besides his usual display of 
ubiquity in defence, made some very dashing runs. On the 
whole, it may be put down as a good performance to lose only by 
one try against the best of the Welsh clubs. But why that 
overwhelming defeat at the hands of the muscular Newport 
team ? 





Cambridge, on the other hand, have both distinguished 
themselves and been erabled to give a trial to several promising 
players for next year’s team. With these substitutes they 
managed to defeat the Edinburgh Academicals after an excellent 
match, and later in the week, when the full team took the field, 
they finished the tour with a considerable victory over the West 
of Scotland. The records of the two ‘Varsities are by this 
reduced to great similarity. Each has been defeated severely at 
the hands of Newport, and by a small margin at the hands of 
Cardiff, while each has been victorious by singularly similar 
points over all the Irish, Scotch, and English clubs that they 
have both met. In other matches Cambridge have scored much 
more heavily than Oxford, and would be put down as the better 
team if only they had not lost so decisively at Queen’s Club; the 
reason of their collapse then is beyond the reach of argument. 

In connection with the recent dastardly murder of Mr. 
William Terriss a curious story of his dog is told. According 
to the version published in the newspapers the tale is as 
follows :—*‘ On the night of the murder Mrs. Terriss was sitting 
in the drawing-room of The Cottage, Bedford-park, the late 
actor’s home, with a pet dog—an intelligent fox-terrier called 
Davie, after Mr. Terriss’s favourite part as Lieutenant David 
Kingsley in ‘The Harbour Lights’—comfortably asleep upon 
her lap. Messrs. William and Tom Terriss, the sors, were also 
in the room. The clock marked twenty minutes past seven, 
when suddenly, without the slightest warning, the dog leaped 
from Mrs. Terriss’s lap and dashed frantically about the room, 
yelping, snapping, and showing all the signs of a paroxysm of 
mingled rage and fear. ‘ My brother Will and I were playing 
chess,’ said Mr. Tom Terriss, when questioned on the subject, 
‘and the dog was apparently quietly dozing on my mother’s lap; 
and it startled us all considerably as it bounded up and down the 
room with frantic snaps and snarls. My mother was very much 
alarmed, and cried out, ‘‘ What does he see? What does he see?” 
convinced that the dog’s anger was directed at something unseen 
by us. My brother and I soothed her as well as we could, 
though ourselves considerably puzzled at the behaviour of an 
ordinarily quiet and well-conducted pet. The incident occurred 
at the very hour of my father’s death,’”’ 








Assuming the correctness of the account of the dog’s 
behaviour, what inference is to be drawn from it? Was it 
merely a coincidence? If so it was most extraordinary. Was 
it a sort of animal magnetism between the dog and the mind of 


‘the master he loved so well? Such instances have been recorded 


again and again between the minds of two human beings. Some 
of them, although true beyond doubt, are so marvellous as to 
appear incredible; if true of human beings united by ties of affec- 
tion, why impossible of a faithful dog and his master? Or, again, 
does this incident furnish an affirmative answer to the question, 
“Do dogs see ghosts?” It has been again and again pointed 
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out in these columns that the lower animals have senses or 
instincts that have been denied to man, and perl ps the strongest 
is the instinctive prescience of danger. Whatever the cause, 
good little Davie’s behaviour has added one more touch of 
nathos to the terrible tragedy with which England has but 
lately been ringing. 

On the whole frost is certainiy not promotive of sport. The 
horse that we hire through the holidays for hunting does nothing 
but eat its head off; we shiver behind the hedgerows and pull the 
trigger at the wrong moment, when at last the birds come; we 
cannot even play football with any sort of safety; nor can we 
swim. ‘The last department of sport need scarcely have been 
mentioned, but for the fact that on the first day of the frost there 
was a great meeting on the banks of the Serpentine, at 7.30 in 
the morning, to witness the yearly race, which has been swum 
now for over thirty years. Soine few competitors were bold 
enough to break through the coating of ice and take their 
customary swim, but th: authorities, as was natural, postponed 
the encounter till Saturday, in hope of a thaw. 





However, the frost that destroys some _ occupations, 
encourages others. As early as Friday last the Huntingdonshire 
and Lincolnshire fens were well frozen with beautiful ice, and 
were much patronised, not only by the professional fen skaters, 
who were enabled to cover considerable distances, but by several 
bands of hockey, or rather bandy, players. On Saturday most 
of the prominent speed skaters assembled at Littlemore, where 
there were about thirty acres of beautiful black ice, and a good 
deal of hard practice was to be witnessed. The committee, 
also, vainly putting their trust in English weather, arranged the 
championship for the following Wednesday. 





Another benefit that the frost has conferred on natives of 
the East Midlands is to bring in unusually large flights of ducks 
of all sorts, and even a few Brent geese. Some excellent sport 
has been already enjoyed, and the unusual number of the birds 
is generally taken by the local cognoscente as a sure sign of hard 
weather to follow. It is, in fact, merely an indication of hard 
weather in the North, which may or may not portend its own 
prolongation. Snipe, also, have been plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood; but the ways of snipe are hard to follow. They will be 
numerous as sparrows one day and the next as hard to find as 
a white blackbird. He is the fortunate sportsman who at this 
time of year can happen on the locality where they are resting 
on the flight still further West. 

The season is one of retrospects, and those who delight in 
compiling those long retrospecting columns that meet the eye 
everywhere, are having an unusually good time. Has not the 
Jubilee been and gone, and come to life again? Apart from 
the accompanying Queen’s weather, things athletic had not 
provided many epoch-making incidents until Stoddart’s eleven 
began their tour in Australia. From there many quaint tales 
reach us, and the papers there are giving vent to very free com- 
ments. In the first place, the money question is likely to become 
acute, and it would be no surprise to hear presently of some 
very downright distinction between amateur and professional. 
So far in Australia the distinction hardly exists; for instance, 
the other day an enthusiast offered a not inconsiderable sum of 
money, to be given without discrimination to the finer performers 
in the match. Then there was the abstention of George Giffen, 
who, Achilles-like, threatened to retire altogether from the fight. 
He is, however, we are glad to hear, to play in the next match. 
Also the no-balling of Jones is still being discussed, and the 
papers, not without reason, assert that any definition of a throw 
must also include among our bowlers at least Hedley and Fry 
and Mold. There is further a talk of making the more remote 
umpire give the decision. But he is a very hopeful person 
whoever expects to see a satisfactory definition, or a body of 
umpires who all have the courage of their convictions. 








It is an appropriate season for robin stories, and a Thames 
angler of more than ordinary veracity vouches for the latest 
instance of the impudence of the redbreast. The fisherman was 
in a boat moored near Thames Ditton, tempting the chub with 
shrimp on Boxing Day. He was glancing down at his winch, 
and, feeling a sudden pull on the rod he held, was surprised, and, 
rumour has it, somewhat alarmed, at seeing a robin swinging 
gently on the top joint. Finding that the visitor was not an 
apparition resulting from Christmas festivity, tne angler kept 
quiet ; the robin, tired of his perch, flew into the boat and made 
a valiant attack on the bait, jumping on to the thwart, on which 
the fisherman sat, and discussing a shrimp with evident relish 
and an utter contempt for human company. One must believe 
the angler, as he resisted the obvious temptation of ‘ yarning”’ 
about the chub he had caught, apparently impressed by the old 


adage that “ truth is stranger than fiction.” 
HIPPIAS. 
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ERE is acountry home 
of very stately charac- 
ter — not beautiful, 

indecd, but beyond all question 
imposing, and a_ place that 
Should be especially dear to 
readers of Country Lirr. For 
Holkhain is one of those centres 
of light and leading in the 
shires which knit men together 
by the exercise of good and 
kindly influenceand hospitality. 
Here are a house and an estate 
which have done incalculable 
service to the country life of 
Norfolk, a seat where country 
pursuits have their home, 
where partridges are bagged in 
greater number than elsewhere, 
where cattle of the finest 
character are bred, and where 
agriculture has long been 
fostered and encouraged. But 
it was not always so. Time 
was, and that not long ago 
as we count the life of English 
country houses—when those 
great oaks threw no grateful 
shade across the lush meadows 
where the catle nip the 
herbage; when, indeed, it all 
was a sandy flat, with reeds 
springing up in pools, and 
rough grass rooted in dunes. The ground did not produce 
five shillings an acre when Holkham was being built, just about 
a century and a-half ago. We can therefore trace from its 
very beginning the history of this great estate, which successive 
owners have laboured to improve, with immense advantage to 
all the country near. 

Holkham is near Wells, on the rorthern coast of Norfolk, 
before the coast line turns in to the Wash, and between that 
quiet little place—known as Wells ‘‘ next the Sea,” to distinguish 
it from its more celebrated namesake—aid Burnham Thorpe, 
where Nelson was born. The builder of Holkham was Thomas 
Coke, first Earl cf Leicester of his family, descended from the 
famous lawyer Sir Edward Coke, who prosecuted both Raleigh 
and the Gunpowder plotters. He was assisted in his work by Kent, 
and is said to have built from designs by Palladio. However 
that may be, the house is an excellent example of that spirit of 
uniformity which had won the hearts of Georgian Englishmen, 
and had been extolled by Bacon many years before. The 
Corinthian portico is elegant, its proportions are beautiful, and 
its details good; but, as you may perceive, it can only be approached 
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by a ladder, and is not, in fact, the true entrance to the house. 
Walpole remarked that Holkham had Kent’s faults, and 
Fergusson says he was left to conjecture “‘ whether the noble 
host and hostess slept in a bedroom 4oft. high, or were rele- 
gated to a garret, or an outhouse, or perhaps might have their 
windows turned inward on a lead flat.’’ Such conjectures could 
only be made concerning a domestic example of a period when 
architecture, as these pages have before remarked, had become 
a disguise rather than a vesture. The Earl of Leicester, who 
had built his house in a barren country, set about beautifying it. 
Many of the priceless art treasures it contains were collected 
by him. _ About 1,000 acres, of the 3,200 acres which the park 
covers, are woodland, and the trees were very largely planted 
through his care. Some of them are exceedingly fine specimens, 
and the ilexes are particularly admired. 

This Earl of Leicester is said to have remarked that it was 
a melancholy thing to stand alone in one’s own country, and, 
looking out over the sea, to have claimed the King of Denmark 
as his nearest neighbour. ‘I look round; not a house is to be 
seen but -my own; I am Giant of Giant Castle, and have ate 
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up all my neighbours.” The Earl did not live to see the com- 
pletion of his work, and did not know the richness with which 
himself and his successors would yet invest that land. He 
began his operations at Holkham in 1743, and died in 1759; and 
his widow is said to have completed the place in 1764, having 
spent £11,000 more upon it and £3,000 upon furniture. But 
there is an inscription on the house to the effect that the seat, 
‘‘on an open barren estate, was planned, planted, built, decorated, 
and inhabited by Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester.” 

The Earl’s son and heir having died, his estate passed to 
the excellent hands of ‘his nephew, Wenham Roberts, who 
assumed the name and arms of Coke, and, after having won 
the excellent title of ‘*Coke of Norfolk” from his friends and 
neighbours, was raised to the peerage as Earl of Leicester and 
Viscount Coke, the titles his uncle had borne, in 1837—five years 
before he died, at an advanced age. The first Earl of Leicester 
of the Coke ‘amily had been a great builder and planter ; his 
successor was famous throughout the land as a farmer, and was 
often spoken of as “ the first farmer in England.” Such menare 
of inestimable worth ; they spread abroad their influence among 
their neighbours, and scatter prosperity among their tenantry and 
servants. Mr. Coke, as he then was, devoted a lifetime to the 
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after nis death, in the form of a lofty column surmounted by a 
w’eatsheaf, with an ox, a sheep, a plough, and a drill at the 
corners of its base. The late Earl was, indeed, a farmer to the 
core. It was his pleasure to see from his windows the cattle 
and sheep browsing in his park, and to superintend the operations 
of the field; and his successor in the title and estate maintains 
the traditions of his house. Everything that concerns the 
occupations and the pleasures of country life interests him, und 
he is widely popular in his country as a neighbour and a landlord. 

The level park at Holkham, through the judicious planting 
conducted there, is made beautiful in its superb masses of foliage. 
The long lake, extending nearly a mile, is a fine feature, and the 
gardens are very beautiful. Within, the house is spacious and 
magnificent, and is stored with very famous works of art Its 
builder, a man of fine taste, collected many valuable works of 
antique sculpture. The magnificent statuary gallery, which is 
7oft. long and 22ft. broad, with a fine octagon, entered through an 
arch, at either end, contains a ‘‘ Neptune,’ ‘ Diana,” and 
“Faun,” which are among the finest antiques in England, as 
well as a ‘‘ Meleager,” an “ Apollo,’ and other works. Antique 
portrait statues and busts are in the great hall, with modern 
works by Nollekens, Westmacott, and others. All the chief 
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good of the country about him. He laboured with unfailing energy 
and skill, by ploughing much and deeply, by enriching his land, 
and by improved agricultural methods, to make that which was 
barren profitable, and he succeeded. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether there is anywhere in England an example of such 
increase of productiveness as Holkham has shown. On the 
south side of the house, passing through an archway designed 
by Wyattville, there is a long woodland vista to an obelisk, 
erected by the builder of the place, and the farm-buildings, in 
which its enricher took such pleasure, are on the way. To him, 
also, there is an appropriate monument, erected a few years 
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apartments are very splendid in their character, and are adorned 
with the finest furniture and the richest draperies. Upon their 
walls are hung some of the most celebrated works in England. 
Holkham is particularly rich in Claudes and Poussins, which are 
a continual feast of pleasure, and has examples of Raphael, 
Domenechin, Rubens, Vandyck, and many other famous 
masters. Its library, moreover, is rich in historical and 
illuminated manuscripts and fine books. The house depicted in 
these pages is, therefore, full of interest, and in many ways 
claims the admiration of the readers of Country Lirr. 
Joun Leyzanp. 





2 Sape are two farms and two shepherds. 


The farms both lie in the east, snugly planted down in the green- 

wood between Brookington and Overchurch. The former is a town, 

‘*a gay town”—some dignify it with the name of ‘‘ fashion resort,” though what 
that means only those know who utter it ; the latter is a village. 

Walking eastward from the promenades of ‘‘ gay Brookington”—whiere the 

fashion that resorts there idles away ils time in looking at the furs and featl.ers, 


Oo Tek wuts. 


and the waxen women and boys in the shop windows, until it has no time to 
even peep at the more lovely aspect of Nature’s face—you come to the end of 
the town. ' 

It is a veritable town’s end. There the village begins. But, strange to say, 
the Comyn Farm and the Red House Farm—which is the other farm where the 
other shepherd is—purely rural as they are, are within the parish of the town of 
Brookington. 
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As you stand at the clap-gate—one of those new, modern, creaking engines 
of iron, more common amid Warwickshire greenery now than in the days when 
Urbane Holt first became shepherd of the Comyn Farm—you can see the peaked 
ricks, five or six of them, showing here and there in the openings between the 
trunks of the trees that mark the limit of the field next to that in which the farm 
is planted. You can also see the red gables of the farmhouse and the west end 
of the out-buildings, adding colour, variety, and picturesqueness to the scene. 

Sometimes if you pass through the clap-gate and walk along a gravel path 
to the second clap-gate —made in barbarous ironwork like the first—sometimes, 
I say, if you lean thereon, admiring the purely rural aspect of the scene, you 
may see a figure clothed in dirty white garments come out of the gate of the 
rick-yard, with a dog behind him—not infrequently with two dogs, parent and 
child, both of the collie breed. 

That is Urbane Holt, the shepherd, the crusted character. 

If I said that in the distance, when the morning is misty, as the mornings 
often are in the autumn of the year, Urbane Holt looked more like the large 
goose of the Comyn Farm flock than like a man, it would not be an inapt 
description of this head servant of the farm. Ata long range—because Urbane 
was short in stature and wore a coat of a colour between drab and white, and 
because, moreover, he had a waddling gait, owing to the bulk of flesh with 
which he was clothed—he really looked remarkably goose-like. 

Should a person unacquainted with the natural history of the landscape in 
this neighbourhood ever make the mistake of likening Urbane Holt to a goose 
when seeing him trundling his body through the long grass from the rick-yard, 
there would be ample excuse for the error. That was the foraging ground for 
the flock of geese. 

Urbane Holt was, to use his own words, ‘ not a perticular man ’”—that is to 
say, he was not 2 rigid stickler for work in his own department. He was a 
thoroughly good shepherd, and trustworthy withal ; in fact, he is now, for at the 
date of this sketch he is still the head servant of the Comyn Farm. He loved 
the cows, the sheep, the lambs, and the little he-goat with almost a woman’s 
affection ; but, albeit shepherding was his real profession, he was ‘‘ not a per- 
ticular man” when a hand was wanted to do a share of farming in any other 
branch. 

There never was a day when he did not do something apart from 
shepherding. 

His wide, happy-looking face, with a sort of sanctified glow spreading all 
over it—for Urbane was deeply impregnated with religious feeling, being, while 
he was a villager and lived at Overchurch, a good and fervent ‘* Methody,” and, 
now that he had come to live at Brookington, attached to the Salvation Army 
was to be seen everywhere, thrusting its sunshine into every scene. 

“‘ Should you be able to give us a lift with the oats to-day, Urbane?” his 
master, Mr. Hardy, would say, in that soft and kindly way which always com- 
manded an answer in the affirmative. ‘George is goin’ to Brookington wiih 
the lambs.” 

‘* Yes, master,” Urbane would reply. ‘I be not a perticular man, an’ I 
notice as the wuts do want cuttin’. I'll raggle on a bit in the One Acre, an’ 
then cum up. A good blade, master, please, an’ a good whetstun’.” 

Those were always the demands of Urbane when asked to help in the 
cornfield, and they were always complied with with a smile, for the shepherd 
was a man generally liked. He had a stron’: will and a strong arm, and knew 
how to use both when necessary, without a word of complaint. 

One bright morning in early August, when the golden oats were nodding 
over the thickset hedge at each passer-by, I took the path northwards from the 
Comyn Farm to the Red House. That is my favourite way. There you can 
see Nature’s face and hear Nature’s voice, mingled with no harsh or discordant 
noises, such as are sometimes heard in the streets of ‘‘ gay Brookington.” 

Few people ever go that way, for I alone seem to have discovered its beauty 
out ofall the Brookington idlers who loiter on the Parade every afternoon and 
admire that waxen woman in the fashionable perruquier’s—the one with blonde 
hair done up in the latest Parisian style. 

As I neared the crown of the land and could begin to look down into the 
coomb-like hollow in which the Red House Farm is seated, I heard a swish, 
swish, swishing sort of noise—something like the sound emitted from a labourer in 
corduroys when his knees knock together, There was the same symmetry of 
sound and the same sweeping motion. 

On coming to a gap in the hedge of the western fence, there I saw Urbane 
Holt, the cruste1 character, stripped to his shirt—for the day was extraordinarily 
hot—with his brown, sinewy arms bared to the shoulder, and a straw hat, with a 
very large brim to keep the sun out of his eyes, upon his head ; there I saw him, 
bowing with graceful sweeps, and making the ranks of oats fall before him like 
soldiers before a deadly charge of bayonets. 

‘* So you are harvesting, Urbane ?” I said, when I came to the gap. 

I had known the shepherd for some time. He ‘‘ looked arter ” the fishing 
as well as the cattle, and had introduced me to the holes where the big fish lay 
along the banks of the willow-fringed river. 

‘* Yes,” he replied. ‘‘ Master axed me to lend a ’and, an’ I be not a 
perticular man, ye know, when theer’s summat to be done. The wuts were 
ripe for the blade, d’ye see, an’ when things be ripe ’tis time to begin on ’em.” 

Whereat he set the handle of his scythe upon the ground, drew out a 
whetstone from a pouch at his side, and gave his blade a good whetting. They 
had a corn-cutting machine at the farm, and Urbane preceded it by mowing a 
groove all round the field near the hedge, the better for the machine to do its 
work ; and in cutting the way he always used a scythe instead of a sickle, as one 
sweep of the former blade cut the groove the exact width required for the 
passage of the two horses yoked to the machine. 

Then he laid his scythe down gently on the fallen grain, wiped the sweat 
from his brow with a red and white cotton handkerchief, and walked to where his 
smock lay in a huddled heap by the hedge. From the crown of the heap he 
took a flag-basket and a quart tin bottle with a narrow neck topped with a cork. 

At first, when I saw Urbane Holt lay down his scythe and put his whet- 
stone in the sheath at his side, I rather marvelled as to what he was about to do. 
When I beheld him produce the flag-basket and the tin bottle I no longer 
wondered, 

Urbane was about to partake of his luncheon. 

Warwickshire peasants are not gifted with many forms of shyness. In their 
uncultured and simple way they stand upon no ceremony. Without a particle of 
book-learning, and with but an imperfect knowledge of the ethics of what are 
known as good manners, the rustics are the possessors of as much assurance as 
the most accomplished denizen of the town. 

Urbane Holt, the shepherd of the Comyn Farm, was troubled with no 
refined misgivings as to the good manners of feeding before a comparative 
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stranger. He would not mind stretching his mouth to its fullest limit, even 
before a king, when it was to receive a miniature brick of home-made bread, an | 
another brick, equal in size, of his home-fed bacon—here to be followed by a 
long draught of his wife’s home-made herb beer, with a foamy head upon it. 

No; no superfine thoughts of this description interfered with the shepherd's 
enjoyment of his homely luncheon. He sat upon his smock, with a stout buck- 
thorn bush to lean against, and, spreading his kerchief over his knees, did ample 
justice to the contents of the flag-basket and tin bottle. It was a repast to envy. 
The rustic partook of it with such zest, and was surrounded with accessories 
so much more beautiful than are to be found in the most sumptuous dining- 
rooms—the glories of Nature lavishly arranged by her own hand. 

Before him was the waving grain, shimmering under the glossy morning 
sun like a sea of molten gold. Beyond, crowning the golden fields, rose the 
green hill which formed a spui of the semi-circular range which extended from 
there as far as the Red House Farm, making the red-peaked building appear as 
though embedded in a deep coomb. The hedge that bounded the hill was still 
richly decorated with red and white dog-roses and creamy woodbine blossoms. 

On the south of the lunching shepherd, the land ran in a gentle slope down 
to the river; and when he turned his eyes that way he could see his lambs and 
sheep and young bullocks browsing in the meadow, and could also espy the toys 
of the bordering willows, whose leaves shone silvery white as the sun’s rays fell 
upon them ; while at his very feet the red poppy and the white moon-daisy lent a 
gaudy variation to the other hues by which he was encircled. 

The scene was one of perfect rural beauty and happiness, and the shepherd 
was in harmony with the scene. He was part of it, he grew with it, he was 
inseparable from it. 

As I gazed upon his bright, unclouded face, always wearing a smile, and 
looking as if nothing in the world could ever make it change, I could not help 
contrasting it with that of the other shepherd, Amos Oates, of the Red House, 
whose face was harrowed with wrinkles and had not a beam of sunshine upon it. 

I could not forbear to note, too, how the heart of Urbane seemed to be 
taken up with his work and the immediate things he was doing, whereas, I 
called to mind, the heart of Amos appeared to be in another sphere to that in 
which he lived and moved and had his being. 

Nothing was more widely different, I thought, than the faces of those two 
shepherds—one all sunshine, the other overcast with gloom and despair. 

‘© You appear to be a man who enjoys life, Urbane?” I said, after I had 
noticed with great interest the rustic’s scorn of ceremony. 

‘*Why shunna I?” he replied, with his mouth full of home-made bread 
and home-fed bacon. ‘*I works hard, ’cause I be not a perticular man 
as regards what I does, though shepherdin’, o’ course, is my proper work ; an’ I 
enjoys mysel’ accordinly. Taint no child’s play, I can tell thee, to be shepherd 
on this farm. It’s different to that yon ”’-—pointing with his open pocket-knife to 
the Red House Farm. ‘* There’s no stock theer, while I’ve, gotten above 200 
sheep and lambs, 50 milkin’ cows, an’ about 25 bullocks to luk arter, 

‘© You see that medder yon,” he said, filling his mouth again and _ pointing 
with his blade to a meadow in the east corner of the landscape, right away in the 
direction of Redford village. ‘*We calls that ‘One Acre Medder,’ ’cause it’s 
just one acre big. Well, I tek my fifty milkers down theer every marnin’ an’ 
fatches ’em back every evenin’, A tidy jaunt ’tis too, I reckon, from the farm. 
But I donna mind, I be not a perticular man, an’ thank God I be sound i’? wind 
an’ limb, as the sayin’ is.” 

** And you never feel down in the dumps, Urbane?” I suggested, know- 
ing full well that the shepherd never did, but ‘anions to lead up to the 
melancholy Amos. 

‘¢In the dumps?” he repeated, with a merry laugh. ‘‘ Not me; not for 
my mother’s son. Why, master, my mother’s nigh on eighty years old, an’ hers 
as merry as may be now. I hanna ever seed her i’ the dumps, an’ I hanna ever 
seed mysel’ in ’em neyther. It’s unaccountable -how folks can get i’ that way, 
wi’ such a gladsome sky overhead, an’ such a fruitful earth beneath ’em, But I 
suppose ’em canna ’elp it. °Tis as was to be, I guess. ’Tis sad, however, fcr 
folks to be born so, so it is, an’ I donna care who the man is as seys it yent.” 

** Your neighbour Amos wants some of your cheerfulness,” I said. 

Urbane looked at me hard, with a meaning twinkle in his quick eyes, as 
much as to say, ‘* Theer’s summat wrong theer,” and, throwing up his chin at 
the risk of biting his tongue, for his mouth was crammed full of food, and he 
might easily have mistaken his tongue for the bacon, he gave vent toa kind of 
“*cluck, cluck ”—depreciative rather than appreciative of the condition of Amos. 

He also shook his head in a peculiar manner, the language of it being, 
“Ah! I know summat, if I’d a mind to tell.” 

It was like the voluntary to the church service, the prelude to the perform- 
ance, the prologue to the play ; or, more to the point still, it was like his scythe 
to the corn-cutter. 

‘«T be sorry for Shepherd Amos,” he said. ‘‘ Theer’s no call to say nought 
abouten the farm, though that ’ood give me the blues any day o’ the week— 
such an unked place as it be, wi’ scarcely a cow’s head on it, an’ the vittles, as I 
hear, no better nor ’em should be. But I baint sorry for Amos only for that. 
’Twere that gel o’ hisen as did it, ye know, an’ ’appen I should hev bin the 
same as Ame be if that theer misfortune ’ad come to me.” 

Urbane’s face had now put on a serious look, a kind of melancholy in 
its babyhood, and, as he ate his luncheon less deliberately, pausing between each 
munch, I covld see that something out of the ordinary way was working in his 
thoughts. 

** What misfortune was that, Urbane ?” I hazarded. 

He took a long pull at the tin bottle of herb beer, rose from his sittin: 
position, having finished his bread and bacon, took up his scythe again, anJ 
gave the golden oats one graceful sweep round, laying a heap of slender stalks 
prostrate at his feet. 

Then he set the scythe down again, and leant upon the handle. 

‘¢ His gel drund hersen i’ the pool below the hill yon,” he said, gravely. 
‘‘ Ah! my stars an’ constellations. Rose were jest the prettiest gel as ever I 
clapt eyes on. She were flighty, though, like all uncommon pretty gels be, an’ 
seems to hev gone out o’ the right way wi’ some dandified feller from 
Brookington. 

‘* Anyway, one night when it. were pitch dark, an’ her conscience were 
plaguin’ on her terrible, she drund hersen i’ the pool as I telled thee on, an’ 
Amos fund her theer an’ pulled her outen ;_ but ’twere no use, poor lass. Hey, 
she were uncommon pretty, though—uncommon.” 

*¢ And that has made him melancholy? No wonder,” I said. 

«Well, you see, she were his only gel—his only child, in fact; an’ he 
took it very sadly. That were ten years agoo come Martinmas Day—I mind 
the time, ’cause it were just the loveliest weather I ever seed i’ November—an’ 
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Shepherd Amos hanna bin the same man sin then. _ IIe were as merry as a 
cock pigeon afore that come on him. Poor Amos! I be sorry for kim, 
‘caus he hev summat to mek him down i’ the dumps.” 

Swish, swish, swish went the blade of Urbane’s scythe again. 

The shepherd-harvester was once more in full! swing with his work, and 
to make up for lost time—and, no doubt, refreshed with the copious draughts 
of herb beer which he had consumed—he made some tremendous sweeps with 
his blade, and brought down the oats as if they liad been silken threads. 

Truly Urbane Holt was “not a perticular man”; neither was he an 
He was, in fact, the handiest man on the Comyn Farm. 
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The Geisha. 

TRAGEDY comes an goes, comedy flits across the stage 

and vanishes into the Forgotten, opera floats away with 

the fleeting breeze, farce splutters and is extinguished, 

the world gets older, and the generation is growing grey-headed, 

but ** The Geisha” has drunk from the Eastern font of know- 

ledge, and sips the elixir of life in her private sanctuary of the 
tea-house. 
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Why? Why has * The Geisha”’ been for more than a year, 
why is it still, the most popular play in all London; why is it 
more profitable for its proprietors than any musical piece ever 
produced, not even excepting the phenomenal “ Mikado,” the 
only comic opera that has come within measurable distance of 
this extraordinary musical comedy? Curiously enough, both are 
more or less Japanese. It certainly is not because of the clever- 
ness of its story, nor the grace of its libretto, though the lyrist 
has been far more successful than the author. Nor can it be the 
music—fascinating and delightful as it certainly is—for there 
have been other musical plays, of various kinds, with melodies as 
captivating, which yet have not arrived at one, let alone six, 
hundred performances. Is it, then, all due to the company ? 
But almost exactly the same company has appeared previously 
in other works that did not achieve a tithe of the success of 
* The Geisha.” 

In lieu of anything at the moment to occupy one’s thoughts; 
one may profitably indulge in little speculations on the matter 
when one learns that the piece is to be entirely renovated 
pictorially; that new dresses and new scenery are to redecorate 
“The Geisha,” as the inherent charm of the play has outworn 
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Nothing ever came amiss to him. He could even idle for a few minutes and 
yet look comfortable. 

“*T ought to be sadly mysel’ to-day,” he said, looking round with a smile; 
‘all my lambs hev just gone to the saleyard. They were as bonnie a lot as 
I've ever lambed. But inna sal over-much. It donna suit my constitution ; 
an’, 0’ course, losing a flock o’ lambs inna like losing your very own darfin’ 
cove, as Shepherd Amos did.” 

With this he bent to the scythe again—a feature of the landscape, in 
harmony with it, a part of it—and I left him singing a snatch of an old harvest 
ballad, GORGE MORLEY. 
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its more material emb2]lishments ; and that, as it is expected 1 
continue filling Daly’s Theatre for at least another year, Mr. 
George Edwardes thinks that people who come again and again to 
see his musical Japanese play are entitled to some little novelty 
in the way of gowns and pretty pictures. 

The reason is, I suppose, that in every department ‘ The 
Geisha”’ is the daintiest, prettiest, most alluring thing that has 
been placed upon the stage within the memory of the oldest 
playgoer. It is not that it is superlatively excellent in any 
particular branch, or that it is superior in any one way, to 
everything that has gone before. It is because its “altogether ” 
is so charming, because it fails in no single nook or corner of its 
gossamer edifice, because there is not the ghost of a weak spot 
anywhere, because it is so completely equipped in every particu- 
lar, because so many clever and pleasing parts compose a wholly 
satisfying entirety, and not because any one part of it is 
superlatively clever or superlatively excellent, that ‘‘ The Geisha”’ 
is such an unparalleled success. 

Mr. George Edwardes once said that if all the popular 
actresses of every branch of the art were to appear on a stage 
one after the other, it would be Miss Letty Lind who would 
secure the most enthusiastic greeting. Mr. Edwardes was not, ' 
of course, making any invidious comparisons between the merits 
of one actress and the others—he was simply stating a fact, which 
he did not attempt to explain. His opinion will be borne out 
by that of many of those who constantly frequent the theatres. 
There is a note of personal enthusiasm in the public applause that 
invariably greets Miss Lind which has had no equal since the 

retirement of Miss Nelly Farren and the death of the incomparable 

red Leslie. Again, why? The charm of Miss Lind, as is the 
charm of *“* The Geisha” itself, is intangible, abstract, indefin ble ; 
you cannot say why it is, you can only say it is. Miss Lind has 
no singing voice, y°t it is a delight to listen to her; she dances 
with wonderful.grace, but that cannot account for the degree in 
which we prefer to watch her rather than others who dance with 
equal grace. Miss Lind has no great talents as an actress, yet 
there is nothing that one would have altered. From the purely 
speculative and psychological point of view, this is a most 
interesting phenomenon. 

Tue other members of the company are all very clever and 
attractive artists, but there is nothing vague or indefinite about 
the cause of their cleverness and attraction, so they do not appeal 
to the imagination of the inquiring mind, as does Miss Lind. In 
Mr. Hayden Coffin we have the only baritone who is not afraid 
to make love on the stage; some say that he is affected, but that 
is an opinion with which I have never been able to agree. Mr. 
Coffin listens when anyone is speaking to him on the stage; that 
in itself is sufficiently rare in a singer to deserve thankful 
recognition. Miss Marie Tempest, without doubt, is the 
possessor of the most beautiful voice of its genre that exists in 
the world of lighter music in England to-day; it is full, pure, 
sweet, and it is flexible, sympathetic to every mood, capable of 
expressing every emotion. As an actress, Miss lempest has a 
sense of humour, lacks depth, and has a quaint vivacity that 
is rarely allied to such a generous endowment of vocal ability. 
Mr. Huntley Wright, the comedian, has a fresh and novel and 
spontaneous metho, and a resourceful humour none too common 
nowadays. Mr. Rutland Barrington, Miss Juliette Nesville, and 
the other members of the cast, are on an cqually high plane, and 
give to ‘* The Geisha” that remarkable é/an to which reference 
has been made. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 
"THE exigencies of the holidays make it impossible in this issue to refer in 
| detail to the revival of ‘*A Sheep in Wolfs Clothing,” in which 
Mrs. Bernard Beere reappeared at the Comedy Theatre ; though it 
may be said that Mrs. Beere’s reception was extremely cordial. This will 
receive attention next week. 

The great spectacle and. funny pantomime at Drury Lane, and Mr. Oscar 
Barrett’s pantomime at the Garrick Theatre, will have appeared before these 
lines are in print. Both appeal more than has been the case in recent years to 
juvenile requirements, though they are by no means lacking in those elements 
likely to attract the elders. Miss Ada Blanche, of course, is once again the 
“* principal boy ” at Drury Line; she is the good Prince in ‘* The Babes in the 
Wood.” Miss Blanche is an ideal pantomime hero, for she has high spirits and a 
keen sense of fun, untainted by the slightest vulgurity. The Babes, as is now 
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well known, are those yery droll gentlemen, Messrs. Dan Leno and Herbert 
Campbell, and the heroine is played by Miss Violet Robinson. 
The Prince at the Garrick is a newcomer from America, Miss Helen Bertram, 


who sings well, acts well, and looks well. Cinderella is Miss Grace Dudley, and * 


the Ugly Sisters are Messrs. John Le Hay and Harry Nicholls. 

Mr. Laurence Irving’s play, ‘‘ Peter the Great,” which we are to see at the 
Lyceum Theatre on New Year’s night, throws history to the winds, which is 
exactly where history ought to be thrown if it interferes with the making of a good 
play. The drama shows us the schemes and plots of Peter against his son Alexis, 
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Opper Baker Street. 


and the plots and schemes of Alexis against his father, Peter. Eudoxia, Peter’s 
divorced wife and Alexis’ mother, is introduced, and this provides Mr. Irving 
with some historically impossible but dramatically effective material ; there is 
one scene in particular between the Empress Catherine and Eudoxia, whom she 
supplanted, which should prove to be very strong indeed. Alexis is betrayed 
through the error of Euphrosyne, a courtesan, flies to Naples, and is induced 
to return by Peter’s messengers. The next scene is the great one of the play. 
It is the trial of Alexis. Eudoxia has come from the convent where she is 
virtually imprisoned, and, by the aid of Catherine, is enabled to overhear the 
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condemnation of her son. It is a grim affair, the heated arguments between 
father and son barely interrupting the Emperor in his work upon the model of a 
boat he is making. Alexis is condemned, and the last act is principally taken up 
with an interview between Peter and Alexis, the character of Peter being here 
siown in a kindlier light than the earlier part of the play would lead us to 
expect. There seem in the new piece to be fine opportunities for Sir Henry, 
though only a few for Miss Ellen Terry as Catherine. Mr. Mackintosh is well 
provided with a character of an Iago-like adviser to the Court. 

However brilliant and amusing, and altogether astonishing the panto- 
mimes may prove to be, they cannot dull the attractions of the three 
fairy plays that are now being given at afternoon performances at Terry’s 
Theatre. Nothing more absoluiely pleasing and appropriate to the season 
has been presented for the delectation of the youngsters at Christmas time ; 
and while the three Hans Andersen stories have™been dramatised with a 
simplicity and a clearness that is as art’stic as it is admirable, the dialogue is yet 
smart and clever enough, and the music is so bright and pretty, that the mere 
adult appurtenances of the little lords of creation, whose reign is paramount at 
this time, will enjoy the entertainment on their own account. 

As is right and proper, the second of the three plays is better than the first, 
the third better than the second. ‘* Big Claus and Little Claus ” is good enough, 
and the Toy Village, with its clockwork animals and its Noah’s Ark houses, 
delighted the little ones immensely. But in ‘* The Princess and Swineherd and 
the Emperor’s New Clothes ”—for Mr. Basil Hood, in his second piece, has 
welded two stories together in dexterous fashion—we are on distinctly higher 
ground. Here Mr. Walter Slaughter, the composer, gives his graceful and 
humourous fancy looser rein, and provides several quaint and pretty numbers, notably 
the chorus imitating ‘* The House that Jack Built” nursery rhyme ; this is as novel 
as it is tuneful, and being cleverly.sunz—especially by a most intelligent child 
actress with a very winsome manner—it was one of the successes of the afternoon. 
A dance by the lively and vivacious Miss Kitty Loftus, and a pretty song sung 
by her—not to mention the big footman, who has to go on hands and kness to 
play at ania.als for the autocratic Princess, the cruel nurse and masters, who 
have the tables turned on them, and have their hair pulled aud are caned, the 
handsome and gallant Prince—so modestly and gracefully and charmingly played 
by Miss Louie Pounds, to whose singing and speaking voice it is a pleasure to 
listen, and whose quiet and modest method of aciing it is a pleasure to watch 
aroused peels of delight from the audience, young and old. How we laughed at 
the conceited Emperor and his new clothes, that are invisible because they don’t 
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exist, and the whole-hearted fun and merriment of clever Mr. Clarey and the 
other lively folk. 

‘‘The Soldier and the Tinder Box” is even better yet, and the duet of 
the mechanical soldiers was, perhaps, the very best thing of all, and had to be 
sung aguin and again. What an awesome Witch is Mr. Murray King ; what a 
funny Emperor Mr. Eric Lewis ; what a gallant Soldier Mr. Joseph Wilson, who 
marries such a charming Princess in the person of Miss Louie Pounds. The 
great big dogs with the great big eyes, too, how inspiring! How we did enjoy 
ourselves, and how we shall ask the kind papas and mam unas of other little boys 
and girls to take them to have sucha grand afternoon with the fairies. 

The proprietors of the Melbourne 4rvgus, whose London office is 80, Fleet 
Street, have issued—and are consilerate enough to give the same away graizs, 
or to send anywhere by post for a penny stamp—their annual ‘‘ Tables of the 
Australasian Mails for 1898.” The tables are in the form of a small book 
suitable for the pocket, consisting of twenty-eight pages, containing complete 
official British and foreign mail services to and from Australia and New Zealand, 
giving the rates of passage, postage, and cable charges, with an excellent Orient 
Line coloured track chart of the wor'd, showing dis’a ices from port to port, and 
differences in time, while it is illustrated with reproductions of pictures by W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R.A,, of those two fine mail steamers belonging to the Orient Line, 
‘¢ Ophir” and * Ormuz.” 


LEATHER FLAPPING. 


its 7 E bought the mare at—Warwick, I think,” said Joe to me, walking 

W to and fro with pursed-up lips, as is his custom when thinking 

deeply, ‘‘bought her, having an idea that she would make a 

jumper, but, alas! on asking her the question, we found she couldn’t stay two 
miles. 

‘* We got her fit, and ran her twice—at Bath and Salisbury—but although 
close up, she wasn™* quite fast enough, and we reluctantly arrived at the 
conclusion that we’d got hold of a dear bargain. 

**T don’t know anything more calculated to take the conceit out of a man,” 
he continued, halting and gazing sadly at the fire, ‘‘ than the knowledge that he 
is the possessor of a useless horse. There it is, day by day, a silent testimony to 
the fact that, at least once in his life, he’s been a greater fool than bis neighbours! 
That’s how it was with us, with regard to that mare Coryphée, as.she was called. 

‘+ There she was, eating her head off, 
and never likely to get back a farthing of 
her purchase-money even, as I observed one 
morning to my trainer, who, I may state, 
had a half share in the valuable animal. 

‘¢ « Well,’ said he, ‘ I’ve been thinking 
it over, and I’ve come to the conclusion 
that the best thing we can do will be to 
run her at the meeting on my downs next 
week.’ 

‘¢*What? Leather-flapping ?’ I ejacu- 
lated. ‘ But that will make her useless for 
any other purpose.’ 

‘© « She’s that already,’ he mournfully 
observed. ‘ Look here! There’s that mile 
race, worth £40—-let’s go for that. In the 
company she’s likely to meet she'll be a cer- 
tainty! Being ona Monday, the meeting 
doesn’t clash with anything else, and there’s 
sure to be a very decent ring. Let’s run her 
and go for the gloves.’ 

‘©The scheme looked promising, and 
finally I yielded, though not without fore- 
bodings of disaster. 

‘*When the day of our grand coup 
arrived, I found that—as regarded betting 
facilities—my partner’s prophecy had proved 
correct, for quite a respectable array of 
pencillers put in an appearance at the Milk- 
ington Pony and Galloway Meeting, as the 
advertisements termed our happy hunting 
ground. 

‘*The fields, too, were much larger 
than [ had anticipated, and when I saw no 
less than sixteen numbers hoisted for the 
Meadow Stakes—ows race—I must confess 
that my uneasiness increased ; which was 
unnecessiry. 

‘* My fellow-conspirator, on the con- 
trary, was delighted—as jubilant as if the 
race was over and his winnings in_ his 
pocket. 

**¢So much the better for us,’ he replied, 
when I drew his attention to the number 
board. ‘The bigger the field, the better 
the price. Go and back her.’ 

‘“©*How much will you have?’ I 
enquired. 

‘© «Whatever yo. like!’ he replied. 
*In this class she’s a certainty.’ 

** Volumes could not have said more 
than this; his confidence was infectious. I 
hardened my heart, went into the ring, and 
without much difficulty backed the mare at 
6, 5, and 4 to I, to win close on £300. 

***What have you done?’ enquired 
my partner when—the horses having gone 
down to the post—I returned. 

‘*«Got between fifty and sixty. on, at 
an average of something like 5 to 1,’ I told 
him. 


Melbourne. 


***Good !’ said he. ‘TI’ll have a pony 
of it, if I may.’ And having noted the fact, 
we went on to the stand. 
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‘¢There were a coup!e of breaks away ; 
then, to a straggling, indifferent start, the 
flag fell, and they were off. 

‘** We'd gotagood manup. He jumped 
off with the lead, and, making all the running, 
was never headed, winning easily by half a 
dozen lengths, amid loud cries of ‘Objection !’ 

*** Objection!’ said my companion, 

‘ What on earth for? I never noticed any- 
thing—did you?’ and, like Pilate, without 
waiting for an answer, he hurried off to lead 
in the winner. I met them at the entrance 
to the paddock, and by their anxious faces 
saw that something was amiss, 

“¢« They say it’s no race,’ the trainer 
whispered. ‘Jack, here, tells me that two 
or three were left at the post; what a 
beastly nuisance !’ and he hurried towards 
the apology for a weighing-room. 

‘* With ominous cries of ‘Don’t pay!’ ’ 
ringing in my ears, I passed through the 
gate and walked off towards the starting- 
post, for an idea had struck me. Half-way 
there I met the starter, who wore a worried 
look. ‘Good morning, Mr. Flagman,’ said 
I, ‘a very pretty race.’ 

“©« Was it?’ said he. ‘A very pretty 
bloomin’ bother they gave me at the post. 
Blessed if ever I——’ ' 

“** Ves,’ I said, appearing oblivious 
alike of his manner and of his remark, ‘a 
very pretty race and a very lucky race for 
you, too. I took the liberty of putting you 
a fiver on the winner.’ 

***Inleed?’ he replied, deferentialiy, 
as an instantaneous change came o’er the 
spirit of his dreams. ‘ That’s very kind of 
you, sir; that’s very kind of you.’ 

**¢ Not at all,’ I answered. ‘5 to 1 the price was. By-the-bye, though,’ 
I added as an afterthought, ‘I heard some nonsense about it’s being no race, or 
something ; but that’s all humbug, of course.’ 

“© No race!’ he shouted, reddening with honest indignation. ‘I should 
like to know what for? No race, indeed !’ 

“©¢Oh ! they say it was a false start,’ I replied. 

*«¢ False start be smothered!’ he cried. ‘I dropped the flag, that’s all I 
know. Tl jolly soon tell ’em about false start. Good-day, sir, and thanks 
again !’ and he rushed off towards the paddock, while I continued my walk. 

‘*On returning half an hour or so afterwards,” Joe concluded, ‘‘ I found, as 
I expected, that the objection had been over-ruled, so that was all right. What! 
are you going? Oh, well! I’ve got my work to do,” and seating himself at his 
desk he immediately proceeded to indite an article on ‘* The Incorraptibility of 
the Average Englishman.” G. B. M. Port. 


ary 34 “= ry. » me) . ta) 
BETWEEN THE FLAGS. 
ae SHOULD just like to see one or two of the Irish trainers settle down 
| at Newmarket for the winter. They would show us the art of training 
a jumper, which, I regret to say, except in very few instances, is ill under- 
stood here.” So writes the Newmarket correspondent of a daily contemporary, 
and no doubt he is right. It is an absolute fact that very few trainers of steeple- 
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chase horsesin England at the present day understand the art of teaching their horses 
to jump in the right form, so that they can ‘‘ stay ” over their fences, however big 
they may be, and know how to jump without falling, even when they are tired. 
A properly-educated jumper never falls, however beat he may be, but there are 
few trainers who know how this education should be given. Mr. W. H. 
Moore does, having learnt the art in Ireland, and so, of course, does Mr, 
Arthur Yates, the Bishop Sutton youngsters being always thoroughly grounded 
in their business before appearing in public. A few others there are, no doubt, 
but not many, but it is a very common thing to see horses running in steeple- 
chases who have not even the most rudimentary notions about jumping fences. 

I remember going down to Ringmer, in Sussex, some years ago, to ride a 
horse of the late Mr. Mannington’s in the Southdown Hunt Cup. “* How does 
he jump?” I asked the man in charge of him just before I was put up. ‘* Jumps 
hurdles beautifully, sir,” was the reply, and on further questioning I found out 
that he had never jumped a fence in his life. . A rare good sportsman, and a 
good friend to me, was poor Mannington, and I should have liked to have won this 
race for him, as I certainly should if his horse had been schooled, as he was of 
far better class than anything else in the race ; but, as was only to be expected 
under the circumstances, although he was bold enough, and did his best, he tired 
to nothing jumping, and fell when he was beat. 

Joe Cannon, who was on the back of Regal when that handsome little 
black son of Saunterer and Regalia won ‘‘ The Liverpool” in 1877, ought to 

know something about schooling jumpers, 
seeing that he graduated under Captain 
Machell, than whom no finer judge of the 
game ever lived, but I don’t think that he has 
much to work on in his stables just now, 
unless it be Barcalwhey, who at best is only 
second class. Let us hope that some of this 
popular trainer’s recruits will turn out a 
credit to the well-managed establishment 
where they are learning their business. 

I hear great accounts of Lord Zetland’s 
good-looking young chaser Stratocracy, who 
wil! run, I am told, at Leopardstown on 
Boxing Day. I believe this to be a good 
horse over a country, and if not overdone 
with weight, he will probably play a very 
leading part in next year’s Grand National. 
Stratocracy, Ford of Fyne, and Prince Albert 
are all useful horses who are sure to be worth 
following in these degenerate days, whilst it 
must not be forgotten that Timon was going 
as well as anything in this year’s Grand 
National when he made a slight mistake two 
fences from home. 

There was plenty of sport of a sort at 
Birmingham, though none of it of a very 
high class. The five year old No, who is 
a son of Barcaldine, won the Norton Handi- 
cap Steeplechase, with 11st. in the saddle, 
the old Waler who gave his name to this 
event finishing third, with lost. 9lb, on his 
back. I doubt his ever winning a race in 

“this country: Runnelstone, who finished 
last in the Welter Flat Race, won by The 
Rush, at Newmarket, .ook the Saltley 
Steeplechase Plate from the ten opponents, 
who made up a moderate field, and four or 
five of whom fell. The principal race of the 
day was the Yardley Handicap Hurdle 

: 24 Race, which~ brought out Sam, ist. 

xalb.; Melton Prior, 11st. 2lb. ; Fossiker, 
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Irish filly, Rinvanny, by Kendal, and five 
others. Of these, Sam had given Melton 
Prior 111b. and an easy beating at Lingfield, 
so was naturally backed to beat him again, 
whilst 1.0.U., 


meeting him on only 1ro!b. worse terms, for 


giving 1olb. only who was 


the easy beatir g h gave him at Plumpton, 
was also fan ie 1. hey were all well Leaten, 
however, by the four year old Rinvanny, who 
care! 1ost. 8lb., and won ina canter Ly 
three lengths. 
12st. 7lb., and 
winner is, no doubt, 


Fossicker ran well under his 
fourth, and the 
useful, but the rest are 


finished 


all moderate. 

On the second day Ballyalbany, who 
won the Stewards’ Steeplechase at Lingfield 
last week, but was subsequently disqualified, 
was made favourite for the Great Warwick- 
Donner, 
whom some people thought unlac ky to be 
beaten in the Great Midland Handicap 
Steeplechase at Nottingham, was also well 
backed. The favourite ran badly, but 
Donner wen to the front quite a mile from 
home, aid won in a canter from Lord 
Coventry’s Enniskerry, who had beaten him 
at Nottingham at 


shire Handicap Steeplechase 


the same weights as they 
met at here. 


SINT Y 7 RIr°*cC 
STUD NOTES. 

Novre,—The figures 7, 2, 3, 
the ** running families”; 3, 8, 11, 12, 
14, the “sire ; and (6), (7), 
(9), (10), and so on, the remainder, 


| | AVING dealt with the illustrious family founded by Doncaster through 


as denote 


families” Photo. by Wall Bros., 


his son Bend Or, we now come to h’s descendants through his other 


son Muncaster. This horse is bred on mach the same lines as 
Ormonde, though, of course, he belonzed to a previous generation, being by that 
horse’s grandsire, and foaled in 1877.) Bend Or was by Doncaster out 0 Rouge 
Rose, by Thormanby, and, as [I pointed out in my last article, it was the com- 
bination of his Doncaster blood with the Blacklock and Agnes strains in Lily 
Agnes which produced Ormonde. Muncaster was by Doncaster out of Winder- 
mere, who, like Lily Agnes, was by Macaroni, her dam being Miss Agnes, 
Lily Agnes’s grandam. Muncaster, therefore, on his dam’s side misses the 
extra strain of B wcklock which Ormonde gets through The Cure, sire of Polly 
Agnes, though, like him, he belongs to the No. (16) or Agnes family, and is 
descended on his sire’s side from Stockwell. 

Like Ormonde, too, Muncaster, who was not very rich in sire blood, was 
certain to score his greatest successes with mares that were. Such a mare was 
Highland Fling 14, by Scottish Chief 12 out of Masquerade, by Lambourne 
14, and with the figure 14 appearing twice more, and No. If once, in her 
From her, therefore, Muncaster sired that good horse Saraband, 


third remove. 
who is this year seventh on the list of winning sires, with thirty-one wins, worth 
£10,234. Unfortunately this beautifully-bred horse is now abroad, but he has 
left us a worthy successor in his son Worcester 12, who is out of Elegance, by 
Saunterer (27), son of Birdcatcher 11 out of Miss Livingstone, by the Flying 
Dutchman 3. It will at once be seen what a well-bred horse this is, being 
strongly inbred to the sire family No. 14 on his sire’s side, and with the figures 
3, 11, and 12 on both sides of his pedigree. He was a tremendously speedy 
horse, too, when in training, and he won the City and Suburban carrying 
8st. 12)b., whilst he is one of the handsomest sires in England; and as he is 
only seven years old, there is likely to be a distinguished career in front of him. 
Another son of Saraband who will probably do well at the stud is 
Tanzmeister ¢, who was a good race-horse himself, and gets very good-looking 
stock, His dam was Mizpah, by Macgregor g, by Macaroni 14, her dam that 
wonder ul o'd mare by Underhand out of The Slayer’s Daughter g, by Cain 8. 
This horse combines a nice proportion of running an‘l sire figures in his pedigree, 


vhilst he geis a good strain of Blacklock through The Cure on his dam’s side. 
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A son of Muncaster who has le:n represente] by a good two year old this 
year is May Due (9), who is out of Maibaum, by Scottish Chief 12, her dam 
Maypole, by Skirmisher 2, son of Voltigeur 2, by Voltaire 12, son of Blacklock 2, 
This horse is bred something like Saraband, being out of a Scottish Chief mare, 
but he also gets ina strain of Blacklock through his maternal grandam, which 
ought to nick well with the Birdcatcher in his sire’s pedigree. He is rather 
deficient in sire blood, so his mares soul lt be selected to make up for that, in 
which case the running figures in his 0 vn pedigree ought to ensure his success as 
a sire. 

This completes the Doncaster family, which has been made so famous ly 
his two sons Bend Or and Muncaster, and by their children, Ormonde, Kendal, 
and Saraband. It is quite evident that no blood nicks so well with his as that 
of the Agnes family, which is easily accounted for by the fact that his pedigree 
is full of running figures, whilst Lily Agnes and Winlermere are both by 
Macaroni 14, and Miss Agnes by Birdcatcher 11. 

In my next article [ shall continue my notes on the greut Stockwell family, 
as represented by those other famous sons of his—Blair Athol, St. Albans, 
Uncas, Lord Lyon, and Lord Ronald—together with an enormous number of 
their distinguished children and grandchildren, Outpost. 


RACING IN AUSTRALIA. 


7 TNE attendance on Cup Day was a wonderful tribute to the popularity 
of the great Australian race. It rained heavily on Monday night, and 
heavy showers came down at short intervals until after the first race. 

The dreary outlook, from a weather point of view, must have kept a number 

away, but still it was a wonderful crowd. It is easy to understand all the 

visitors from a distance declining to let the weather or any. hing else s‘op them 
from assis‘ing at the festival which had brought them from home, but why 
should resident ladies and men who do not know one horse from another 
venture out when there was every probability of it raining just as hard 
as it did in the ‘years known as those of Chester, the Assyrian, and Glenloth ? 

Sull, they were there to see Gaulis win. Flemington is a sloppy place in 

we: weather, but the enclosure was much 

drier than might have been expected. 

Perhaps the s:rong wind was to be thanked 

for this. The course itseif looked all right. 

Certainly the straight was as sound and dry 

a; could be wished, and when the Railway 

\Iandicap, six furlongs, was run in Imin. 

154sec., it was evident that there could not 

be very much wrong with the going. 

There were three races before the Cup, 
but they need not be referred to here. As 
usual, our account is gleaned from the 
Au tralasian. Delaware was the only 
withdrawal from the Melbourne Cup, a fine 
field of twenty-nine being weighed out. 
Owing to the delay over the Nursery 
IIandicap, it was just on a quarter to four 
when Gaulus, the first out, cantered up the 
course, and the start did not take place until 
ten minutes after that time. As usual, 
there was a good deal of difficulty in getting 
a look at the different candidates in the 
paddock, but most of them were parading 
in their clothes some time before the race, 
and it is an easy matter to see them all as 
they file past the members’ enclosure. ‘The 
eleventh hour tip’ was undoubtedly the 
imported English horse, Positano, who had 
a lot of work slipped into him during the 
last few days previous to the race, and 
looked all the better for it.@ He is a nice 
horse, but his backers must have felt un- 
easy when he started his kicking games on 
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the way to the post. At the barrier, how- SERIES 
ever, he stood as quiet as a sheep, and was 
the first horse to jump away. Battalion, a 
plain-looking chestnut, looked up to any 
weight, and he beat his more fancied 
stable mate Rosella. Nothing looked fitter 
than Rosella, but apparently she is a 
thorough jade. Coil was in great favour to 
the last. Probably Payten would have 
liked the ground thoroughly hard and dry, 
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but he expected Mr. Bailey’s horse to run 
well under any circumstances, and he did. 
There was no fitter horse in the paddock 
than The Chevalier, but he was overweighted. 
True Blue had shown no form for so long 
that he was neglected. Aurum looked as 
jaunty as possible, and in his preliminary 
he struck out in fine style, striding away 
from Manfred, who seemed just a little 
tucked up. Ayrshire was all right as far as 
looks went, but The Merry Boy did not 
look as seasoned as most of the others. 
Mr. Cook started three, both The Hyp. 
notist and Koha—two very forlorn hopes— 
being sent out from Pytchley Lodge. The 
friends of Wait-a-Bit were legion, and right 
we!l did the Burrumbeet candidate look, 
but he died away at the finish, just as he 
did in the Melbourne Stakes. Of Mr. 
Forrester’s pair, The Grafter looked per- 
fectly trained, but Gaulus, who is wonder- 
fully like Newhaven, was rather above 
himself, consequent upon having had an 
easy time for a few days after Caulfield. 
Amberite looked as well as ever, but on 
this occasion Aurum beat him. Amberite 
made one dash at the distance, but died 
out again. 

Despite the demonstrative way in which Parthenopzeus was backed over- 
night, there was no great demand for him on the day. In his gallop he only 
beat Mora, and the time was what his party relied on. Whether Andy 
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THE HUNTING 


'T was my privilege the other day to join in as pretty a bit 

of genuine sport as one happens upon in a day’s march. 

The beauty of beagling on foot is the feeling that your posi- 

tion, wherever it may be, is not due to the legs of any horse, and 

that your glory, however humble, is entirely your own. An 

invitation from the courteous master of the Berkhamsted Foot 

Beagles brought me down into the Bucks country on a day when 
literally 
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Ferguson fancied the horse or not did not transpire, but he made a very feeble 
show in the race. Toreador, Devon, and Mischief were not noticed much, but 
Mr. Pearson’s mare ran well in the race. Fucile was another that had gone out 
of favour, but Trent had his admirers, and Dreamland, who had stood his work 
better than He ever stood it before, made a fair show. Mr, Miller was very 
sanguine about Bundook, who answered a question against the watch most 
satisfactorily. 

The race was not run at a break-neck pace, the leaders pulling hard as the 
stand was passed the first time, but going along the back Bundook and Mischief 
were taking them along ata fair pace, with little Aurum always handy. The 
first horse to drop out was Koha, and at the abattoirs Fleet Admiral was well 
beaten. At the turn Bundook was leading, and going well, with The Grafter, 
Amnesty, Aurum, Mischief, and Dreamland right up. Once in the straight 
there was a change, as The Grafter cut down Bundook, and took the lead. 
Then Gaulus came after him, and, although the latter. was hanging out in the 
last few strides, he beat his big brother bya head, Aurum struggling on to gain 
third place, just in front of Bundook and Coil. The favourite, Positano, was 
well up, but the positions of the horses are pretty well shown in the photograph 
of the finish. There was a good deal of cheering as the winner came back to 
scale, and Mr. Forrester came in for hearty congratulations. It was a well-run 
race, without any of that bumping and jostling which occurred in the Caulfield 
Cup. : 

THE MELBOURNE CUP. 
A handicap of 25 sovs. each, with 3,000 sovs. added ; second, 500 sovs. ; 
third, 250 sovs. Two miles. 


Mr. W. Forrester’s ch h GAULUs, by Gozo— Industry, 6yrs., 7.8 (S. Callinan) 1 
Mr. W. Forrester’s be g THE Grarrer, by Gozo—Industry, 4yrs., 7.7, 

inc. 7lb. pen. (W. Redfearn) ° . ; : ‘ ‘ , 
Mr. W. R. Wilson’s b c AuRUM, by Trenton—Aura, 3yrs., 8.6 (H. J. 

Morrison) ' : : : . . ‘ : ‘ Poe | 
Lundook, 4yrs., 6.11 (Power) ; Coil, 4yrs., 9.3 (Delaney) ; Positano, 5yrs., 7.7 
(Fielder) ; Battalion, aged, 9.4 (Brewer); True Blue, 5yrs., 9.1 (Gough) ; The 
Chevalier, 5yrs., 8.6 (Dawes) ; Ayrshire, 5yrs., 8.5 (Stevenson) ; The Merry 
Boy, 5yrs., 8.4 (Holmes); Amberite, 3yrs., 8.4, inc. r1olb. pen. (Harris) ; 
Mora, 4yrs., 8.2 (Cunningham); Toreador, 5yrs., 8.0 (Cleal); Wait-a-Bit, 
4yrs., 8.0 (Anwin) ; Devon, aged, 7.13 (Swan); Mischief, 6yrs., 7.13 (Luck- 
man); Fucile, 4yrs., 7.13 (Houseman); Parthenopus, 5yrs., 7.12 (Guinane) ; 
Fleet Admiral, 3yrs., 7.10 (Lewis) ; Trent, 6yrs., 7.9 (Pegrum) ; Dreamland, 
6yrs., 7.8 (Cook); Sortie, 4yrs., 7.8 (Cooper); The Hypnotist, 3yrs., 7.5 
(Foon); Koha, 4yrs., 7.4 (Hoysted) ; Manfred, 3yrs., 7.0 (Gardiner) ; Amnesty, 
4yrs., 6.12 (Wilson) ; Clarion, 3yrs., 6.8, car. 6.10 (Cook) ; Rosella, 6yrs., 6.7 
(Hearn), also ran, 

Betting. —6 to 1 Positano; 8 to 1 Coil ; 10 to 1 Amberite and Wait-a-Bit ; 
12 to 1 Parthenopzus ; 14 to I Gaulus ; 16 to 1 Fucile, Ayrshire, and ‘Trent ; 
20 to 1 Bundook and Aurum; 25 to 1 The Merry Boy and Clarion ; 33 to 1 
Battalion, The Grafter, Manfred, Fleet Admiral, and Rosella ; 50 to 1 True 
Blue, The Chevalier, Toreador, Mora, Devon, Mischief, and Dreaniland ; 
100 to 1 The Hypnotist and Amnesty 5 200 to 1 Koha and Sortie. 


=~ ~ ting 
OF THE, MARE 
4 de 
‘© A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaimed it a hunting morning.” 
On detraining at Tring Station, famous in old days as the 
hunting quarters of Lord Lonsdale and his harriers, we found 
we were a field of a score or so of keen sportsmen, all looking 
like ‘ business.” From the cheery master with velvet hunting cap 
and well-weathered canvas breeks, and his faithful whips in 
their Melton jackets adorned with the shining button of the hunt 
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—an artistic device of hare’s 
head and whip—and in short 
leather leggings—*“ mud. 
guards,” as a cycling beagler 
called them—to the athletic 
schoolboy, the budding lieu- 
tenant, the middle-aged doctor, 
and the fatherly colonel, all 
turned out with a neatness 
about the leg and a toughness 
about the jacket which evidently 
meant * going straight,” what- 
ever might be in front, deep 
plough or stiff blackthorn. 

A brisk walk soon brought 
us to our trysting-place, the 
little village of Pitstone—which 
it is almost inconceivable, but, 
nevertheless, according to the 
antiquaries, true, was once 
called “Pightlesthorpe ”"— 
nestling at the foot of the great 
chalk downs which here take 
bold, sweeping forms, and are 
all scored round with pre- 
historic entrenchments. 

A wild, open country it is 
at the feet of these rolling 
Chilterns. The first field we 
entered, a vast stretch of 
arable land of no less than a 
hundred and thirty-seven acres, 
looked unpromising enough at 
first, as we formed up in line 
and walked it steadily up, the 
keen little hounds working the 
fallows and the turnips with 
a most delightfully professional air on either side cf the master. 
Just as the end of the big field is reiched, however, up jumps 
a hare on the right of the line. A lusty holloa brings the 
pack up in a twinkling, and away they go with a breast-high 
scent down a long grassy baulk across the village road, and 
through an orchard into another of these enormous ploughed fields. 
A momentary check, and away again across the open, the pack 
streaniing out and giving us glorious music as they race with a 
burning scent to the Home Close of the Church Farm, wherea 
stiff quick-set, too well kept for some of us, gives plenty of 
exercise to the jumping muscles. 

The pack are soon out again over the ploughing, and across 
the ancient Icknield Way to the foot of Pitstone Hill. Here a 
fresh hare gets up, and leads off some of the less steady hounds, 
but the whips are soon round them with a “‘ Back, Trumpeter,” 
“Get back, Matchless,” and while belated stragglers are expend- 
ing vain breath in holloaing to the fresh hare, the first hounds 
have topped the hill and come up with their hare, who, after 
two or three ineffectual doubles, is bowled over, having given us 
a brisk five-and-twenty minutes without a check. The horn 
sounds the Mort, the whips holloa till they are hoarse, and the 
hounds form an excited group, leaping up round the master as 
he breaks the quarry up, distributing trophies to the first in at 
the death, and gladdening the heart of a gallant little embryo 
sportsman by sending him home with the “scut,” by which 
mysterious term he will ever after speak of the tail of the 
auimal whose extremity was his opportunity. Sandwiches and 
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MASTER AND WHIPS. Baker Street. 
flasks come out, and we stand chatting in knots on the crown of 
the conical hill, taking in the pure, invigorating air for a few 
ininutes, till the energetic master sounds a short ‘ Toot-toot,” 
and moves off with his pack to pastures new. ‘‘ Stay there, please, 
someone,” he shouts, ‘‘and head her from the Nowers if she 
comes back,” referring to the point for which, he knows, the 
hares about there are fain to make—the Aldbury Nowers, 
the wood above Mrs. Humphry Ward’s house, where the 
horrible murder of game-keepers by poachers took place a few 
years back. There is the sombre wood where, in a circular 
clearing, the men fought @ /’outvance, and there, a little way off, 
is the lince, a rough grassy brow on the side of the ploughed 
hill, with its row of storm-swept beeches, where the bodies of 
the two unarmed keepers were found, done to death by the 
blows of the poachers’ gunstocks. 

It is not here, however, that the next hare heads, but 
straight away over the Ivinghoe Hill in front of us.. Oh! that 
hill! I feel it now. You may walk many miles and do many 
things, but you cannot ascend the Monument, nor Ivinghoe Hill, 
without beirg reminded of it the next day. The name is said 
to have furnished the Wizard of the North with the title for 
his first and great work, euphonised into ‘ Ivanhoe,” when Sir 
Walter was staying with his friend Mr. Forster at Stucks, close 
by. After toiling up to the summit of the gorse-capped hill 
-—“mountain,” I think I must call it when I rub my thighs—our 
efforts are rewarded by finding that the pack have run their 
hare into Wards Coombe Wood on the other side, and have been 
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whippcd off. Not sorry fora chance to draw breath, we beat 
through the prickly furze for another find, when a view-holloa 
in the valley brings us to the brow of the hill, to find a hare 
fleeing for life along the edge of the chalky arable two 
hundred feet below us. Round the shoulder of the hill skirt 
the pack, and take up the scent not a hundred yards behind the 
flying quarry. ‘Is she coming round left?” No, away they 
go, pell-mell down one side and up the other of Incoombe 
Hole, a vast, clean-cut gorge winding into the heart of the 
hill, and looking as if it had been scooped out by one of Nature's 
most powerful carving tools. It is a terrible feeling to be run 
away with by your own gravity. If the bottom of Incoombe Hole 
had not arrived at the very moment that it did, I am certain my 
legs would have refused to move fast enough, and I should have 
performed the rest of the journey as “ Iser, rolling rapidly.” 
The flat bed of this extraordinary chasm is not more than ten 
yards wide, and, alas! the impetus gained in the descent does 
not take one halfway up the other side, as a cyclist is apt to 
expect ; but a slow, steady effort is required to Jand us on the 
top, only to find hounds going away hard and straight, a quarter 
of a mile ahead. A gentle down-grade comes to our help, and, 


COURSING AT 


“SHOULD a complete his- 
tory of coursing ever be 

Kw written, the meetings 
held at Newmarket since early 
in the present century will 
most assuredly secure mention 
as being among the most enjoy- 
able in the South or Eastern 
Counties. The glories of Ash- 
down have, alas! departed, and, 
at the present time, there seems 
but little chance of their revival; 
whilst in other parts of the 
country meetings once quite as 
famous have also been allowed 
to lapse. In many cases lack 
of game can be adduced as the 
reason for the-meeting having 
dropped out of the calendar, 
but in not a few apathy on 
the part of local sports- 
men is responsible. This is 
undoubtedly the case with the 
Berkeley Castle Meeting, not 
many years ago one of the 
grandest in the West of 
England, the stakes decided on 
the meadows overshadowed by 
Lord Fitzhardinge’s grandly- 
situated seat being among the best supported in the country. 
These Gloucestershire meetings were, indeed, miniature Altcars, 
and they were dropped, not because the late Lord Fitzhardinge 
vetoed sport—-far from it—or that fur became scarce on 
the Ham, but purely by reason of the retirement of the secre- 
tary, and the disinclination of any local sportsman to take up 
the duties of the office. A London gentleman, and one of 
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forgetting Incoombe Hole, we swing along again over the 
stubble-turnips, and gradually come up with the pick making a 
bze-line for Pitstone Church. As they recross the Icknield they 
check in a piece of roots, and the hare hasa nice long wait while 
the master casts carefully round the circle. ‘‘ Tally-ho!” Up 
she gets, not ten yards from where they lost her! I firmly 
believe a hare will take a big jump at right angles to her line 
before lying up. 

The pick race her to the gate. She is viewed down 
the road, back again into the field, across to the Vicarage, 
skirting the garden—maids and gardeners run to the fence to 
see the fun—through the gate, and sharp round left along the 
lane. The Vicar, spade in hand, acknowledges sadly that he has 
viewed the hare. Into the Church Close—has she taken sanc- 
tuary?—no, hounds are working hard at the hedge of the 
school-house garden. She is creeping along between the alder 
stems. Yoi-hoick! She is out again into the allotments, dodging 
round the cabbage’. Hounds press her till she takes once more 
to the open. She is doubling—once—twice—and at the third 
turn Sharper and Come ly are into her, and the end has come of 
the hardest forty m‘nutes I ever footed. 


NEW MARKET. 





OFF TO THE MEET. Copyright —""C.L." 
our most honoured authorities on coursing, was begged, nay, 
almost beseeched, to take up the meeting, but circumstances 
prevented his acceptance of the good offers made, and conse- 
quently the Western Altcar became one of those 
‘* Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory. paths 

Fear that this might be the case with Newmarket rendered 
the announcement of the re- 
moval of Mr. W. J. Reilly, a 
model secretary, to Brighton 
anything but good news to 
coursing men, for it was wel! 
understood that no one resi- 
dent in the Turf metropolis 
would take up the fortunes of 
the meeting. Like the genuine 
sportsman that he undoubtedly 
is, Mr. Reilly consented to 
organise the meeting ‘one 
more year,” and for that pur- 
pose tovk up his residence in 
Newmarket the week previous 
to the advertised date. Had 
this not been done, the arrange- 
ments could not have been per- 
fected; for so numerous are 
the matters requiring personal 
attention, that it would have 
been next to impossible to direct 
operations for a Cambridge- 
shire coursing meeting from 
Brigt.con, Arrangements with 
the landowners can, of course, 
Copyright—"C.L." he entered into by correspon- 
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dence, but the engagement of 
beaters, the allotment of nomi- 
nations, printing the card, not 
to mention the all-important 
matter of filling the stakes, 
must be done by a man on the 
spot. 

How thoroughly Mr. 
Reilly and his committee had 
worked was proved even on 
the night of the draw, when 
the announcement was made 
that the Champion Puppy 
Stake had closed with its full 
complement, sixty-four, the 
only stake of that size contested 
in the South this season, the 
nearest approach being at 
Witham in September, when 
Mr. Horace Ledger secured 
fifty-four entries in the Eastern 
Counties’ Derby. 

This encouragement was 
so gratifying to Mr. Reilly, that, 
at the dinner after the draw, he stated his intention of continuing 
in office so long as support was given the meeting. It may 
thus be safely assumed that, in his time at all events, the New- 
market Old Champion Meeting will continue to occupy a very 
big corner in the hearts of coursing men, no matter from what 
part of the country they hail. The scene after the dinner at the 
Hotel Victoria reminded one of Longtown’s best days, when the 
time-honoured calling over of the card was accompanied by such 
heavy speculation. Here, however, the chairman, Dr. Hopkins, 
was not firm enough with the crowd, many of whom had 
undoubtedly come to Newmarket for amusement rather than for 
business. Perhaps, however, they had partaken too freely of 
Mr. H. McCalmont’s hospitality out at Cheveley the same after- 
noon. ‘There was, indeed, more fun than betting, and the 
passage-at-arms between the chairman and a Manchester 
sportsman, who was offering most extravagant long odds against 
some of the less fancied candidates, was one of the most laughable 
incidents ever associated with the ceremony of calling over the 
card. The North Country punter was at length brought to book 
by the acceptance of one of his bets of £100 to £4, his challenge 
—‘brass to brass, man to man’’-—being accepted by the taker 
of the odds depositing his four sovereigns with the chairman. 
The noisy Northerner failed to put down his ‘‘ century,” and was 
laughed out of the room, loudly protesting against being shown 
up. Despite all this, however, several substantial wagers were 
booked, more than one nomination in the Champion Stakes 
being supported to win over £500. It was close on midnight 
before the company separated, the weather being anything but 
promising for the morrow. 

The meet was at the railway station, at nine o’clock sharp, 
and there were but few laggards even at that early hour, whilst 
the crowd was one of the most representative of late years. 
Many prominent residents in the little racing centre turned out 
on their hacks, the racing interest being represented by Mr. J. 
Waugh, C. Wood, and S. Loates, whilst among influential 
visitors were the Duke of Leeds, Mr. J. Russel, Mr. C. Morbey, 
the Hon. O. Molyneux, Dr. Hopkins, Colonel and Mrs. Dewé, 
and very many other patrons of the sport. The weather was 
anything but pleasant, rain falling rather heavily, but no sooner 
had the crowd been placed in position on the Rutland field, to the 
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right of the Cheveley road, than it cleared up, and for the 
remainder of the day no more favourable conditions could be 
wished for. There was just that nip in the air that made 
locomotion pleasant, and, indeed, necessary to keep warm, 
consequently a little murmuring was expressed when it was 
found that the bounds, during the first half-dozen courses, were 
confined to very limited ground. More than this, the trials could 
not be seen, consequently a move was made after the sixth 
course, and the roots on the Newmarket side of the land were 
worked. All were now in a splendid position, and some clinking 
trials were witnessed, exactly fifteen being run off in the first 
hour. Several hot favourites went down, notably Look in the 
Glass, the Duke of Leeds’ representative, Mr. E. M. Crosse’s 
Coupon worthily upholding the reputation of his sire, the speedy 
Pursuer, by reaching his game at least a length ahead of Look 
in the Glass. In the excellent photo, BetweEN THE CourRsEs, 
the Duke of Leeds is easily recognised walking towards 
Mr. L. Hall, who, as last season, has charge of the Hornby 
Castle greyhounds. So numerous, and also so stout, were the 
hares, that it was not until the Puppy Stake had been almost 
gone through the first time that another move was necessary, 
this being to the top part of the same ground, from whence even 
a better view of the trials was to be had. It was also more 
sheltered for the spectators, many of whom did a little amateur 
touting of the horses at work on the Severals, almost a 
mile away, but the atmosphere was so clear that the different 
strings out could, by the aid of glasses, be very easily 
distinguished. Changing the beat here gave our artist another 
chance of taking a pretty picture, Mr. J. Waugh, who acted as 
one of the field stewards, being one of the sporting-looking party 
on horseback. 

The Puppy Stake having been run once through, a well-sup- 
ported all-aged event was the next on the card, and here some 
very well-known performers were seen out. Naturally the trials 
were better, and very great interest was taken in the appearance 
of the local dog, Mr. C. Morbey’s Lord of the Dale, who, in out- 
working the nicely-bred Winning Stroke—a very hot favourite, by 
the way—gained very many friends. His subsequent perform- 
ances proved his all-round merit, for he was one of the dividers, 
and had the stake been run out would most assuredly have had a 
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big following for winning honours. Black Jane, a Sleaford 
divider, and Sir Thomas Brocklebank’s Blue and Silver, were 
the others left in—a clear proof that quality was exceedingly well 
represented. An early luncheon was taken on the first day, 
Mr. J. Russel dispensing hospitality with a very lavish hand, and 
during its discussion the Two Userut Litters sent to the 
meeting by Mr. A. E. Rouse, of Soham, attracted considerable 
attention. They are all by Falconer, and have since been sold at 
very satisfactory prices at the Barbican, the fawns, which claim 
Soham Lady as their dam, being the better-looking lot. An 
opportunity was also here afforded of securin a snap at Tue 
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nearly every outdoor amusement is classed under that head, and we 

continually hear of the sport of bicycling, yachting, and so on. Although 
these latter are undoubtedly very excellent recreations indeed, yet they can 
scarcely, I think, be called sports, and would rather come under the head of 
pastimes. Now I take it that there are only four sports proper commonly 
pursued in England at the present’ day—viz., hunting, shooting, fishing, and 
coursing—but they, like bicycling or yachting, can be called, in a general way, 
amusements, for, ordinarily speaking, they are not engaged in now merely for 
the sake of supplying the larder, and as a means of procuring food to keep body 
and soul together, nor only for the sake of desiroying harmful animals. 

No amusement can be called good if it is at all monotonous, and it can 
generally be seen that those recreations about which men are keenest are the 
ones that offer the greatest variations and contrasts. We have not far to go 
to obtain the reason. In the first place, work, professional or otherwise—and 
most men work in some shape or form—is nearly always irksome, for the same 
things have to be done day after day and month after month, and we all know 
punctuality is a s¢ve gaa non in all occupations that have for their object the making 
of money. This is what causes work to be so distasteful to many people, as few of 
us are blessed with natures that do not strike against machine-like regularity ; 
for our moods vary from day to day, and sometimes we feel much more capable 
of working than we do at other times. Consequently, when we wish to amuse 
ourselves we, require recreations that offer the greatest variations, and about 
which there is no monotony. + 

In this connection it may be said that sports, as opposed to games, show as 
a general rule the greatest deviations from the commonplace, for while pursuing 
them Nature has to be contended with, and she is proverbially a fickle dame. 
Perhaps there is no band of more enthusiastic sportsmen than fishermen, yet the 
amount of sport they get varies tremendously from day to day, for sometimes 
they have comparatively no fun at all, and it is no uncommon thing for an angler 
to be out all day without having a single bite, let alone catching any fish. 
Shooters can, much more than either hunting men or fishermen, gauge their sport 
beforehand, especially in covert shooting’ under modern conditions, although the 
less artificial and more legitimate form of shooting, namely, walking up part- 
ridges, is a much more uncertain form of the sport, as atmospheric conditions have 


’ ‘IIE term ‘‘sport” is, at the present time, a very far-reaching one, for 
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JupDGE AND THE Supper, Mr.R. A. Brice and Wright respectively, 
who had got through an arduous day exceedingly well. The 
Puppy Stake was run through once more before an adjournment 
for the day was made, the whole of the sixty courses having been 
run off before three o’clock. 

On the second morning the meet was at Six Mile Bottom, 
the programme strengthened by the addition of two sixteen- 
dog stakes, consisting of forty-five courses. Sport was 
again most excellent, the weeds in the big event being 
picked out very early in the day. Rococo, who, after 
knocking out Mr. T. Graham's Galestes, the favourite on the 
first day, had been closely fo!- 
lowed, gained more admirers 
after he had well beaten Happy 
Coddenham; whilst Ruffler 
and Real Turk, both running 
in Mr. Russel’s nomination, 
also pleased the cognoscenti. 
The Hendon trained Tolima 
also performed very consis- 
tently, but in the fourth round 
only Ruffler stood, Rococo, 
although scoring well at first, 
being out-worked in a _ long 
trial by Mr. S. Pickering’s 
Wait On. This left in a very 
useful quartette, Mr. J. Russel’s 
Ruffler, Mr. S. Pickering’s 
Wait On, Mr. Lambert 
Nicholls’ Wyson, and Mr. J. J. 
Berry’s Side by Side; and as 
coursing on the Saturday was 
impossible, on account of the 
hard frost, a division was agreed 
to, Mr. Russel taking the cup. 
All the other stakes were also 
divided, this being the only 
flaw in one of the best gather- 
ings held in the South for 
many years. It was, of course, 
unavoidable, but, at the same 
time, disappointing to owners. 
Proof was, however, forth- 
coming that nominations to 
good stakes can still be secured, 
even in the South; and on this 
score alone—apart from the 
grand sport shown—the pro- 
moters had reason for con- 
gratulation. Coursing at New- 
market is certainly not the dead 
letter that croakers would have 
us believe. 
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SPORT 


much to do with the birds being wild or easily approachable. Again, though 
anglers may suffer from a lack of excitement one day, yet on the next they may 
be raised to the seventh heaven of delight, which will amply atone for a dozen 
blank days ; but no fisherman, however experienced, would dare to prophesy in the 
morning how many fish he would be likely to land during the day. 

Fox-hunters, I think, are as keen, or perhaps keener, than any of their 
brother sportsmen ; yet what a variable sport it is! One day, perhaps, foxes will 
not run straight, and scent is wretched ; the next a glorious run over a fine stretch 
of country, ending in a kill, Hunting men, as a general rule, see much more of 
their sport than do either of the other classes of sportsmen I have named; for, 
leaving cubbing out of the question, fox-hunting begins in November and does not 
finish in most countries until the middle of April. Yet there are hundreds of men 
who regularly, all through those months, hunt four days a week, while others are 
to be seen out even oftener. Yet the same men are to be noticed in the same 
countries, season after season, attending all the meets within reasonable distance 
of their homes, and woebetide the unfortunate man or woman who takes no 
interest in the sport if he or she find themselves in the company of a houseful of 
these fox-hunters who have just enjoyed a good run, for I venture to say there 
will be nothing else discussed until another day’s hunting has given fresh 
incidents to be commented upon. If, ho. vever, one reckoned up the number of 
first-class days that fell to one’s lot during the course of a season, one would be 
surprised at the small number ; in fact, something over seventy-five per cent. of 
the days would be found to be those on which little or no sport was enjoyed, 
Yet there is no monotony about the chasing of the fox, Every day has its fresh 
incidents, which open up a great field for discussion after the day’s work is over, 

Foxes seldom run exactly the same line for any length of time ; scent varies 
even in the course of a few hours, one might almost write a few minutes, and 
where it lies favourably one day it perhaps will not the next: at one time it 
appears best in covert, at another in the open; while the performances of the 
horses and their riders form an endless topic of conversation. Then, again, one’s 
hunters will jump and gallop better on some days than others, and this can often 
not be accounted for. Sometimes one has a run of bad luck—for instance, the fox 
will break the opposite side of the covert and will keep on turning in an opposite 
Cirection to that which is most favourable to oneself; and then, perhaps, to cap 
everything, one gets a nasty fall, and kas to walk home by the side of a lame 
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horse. This last is perhaps the greatest of all miseries that a fox-hunter has to 
endure. If, however, a sportsman has had bad luck one day, yet if he comes 
home with a sound horse he knows that he will shortly have the opportunity of 
retrieving his fortune ; but, on the other hand, if a lame steed is the result of h’s 
day’s hunting, he knows full well that, unless he has a large stud, it will curtail 
his hunting for perhaps several weeks, or in some cases it may mean having only 
one horse out instead of two for no inconsiderable number of days. If this 
should occur at the beginning or in the middle of the season, it is rendered 
doubly provoking. Then there are, again, the lucky days. The fox breaks 
almost under one’s nose, consequently a good start is obiained, while one seems 
never to take a wrong course, for if one rides a trifle wide of the pack, hounds 
always seem to turn in the direction one wishes. Moreover, one’s horse goes 
in the best of form, and at the end of the day is no worse for his extra exertions. 

To the real sportsman, however, there is always pleasure to be derived 
whilst he is in the pursuit of his sport, whether he be fox-hunter, fisherman, or 
shooter, for he can always extract pleasure from noting those means which are 
employed by his quarry to escape destruction, and in this way much valuable 
knowledge can be acquired, which may prove very useful when the fates are 
more propitious. Again, every sportsman, especially a fisherman, should be a lover 
of Nature. Then the day when foxes are not to be found, birds are scarce, or 
fishes refuse to bite, will pass off much more pleasantly, and time will not hang 
as heavily »s it would otherwise do ; but the angler here has a great advantage, 
for he has to make as little noise as possible, and very often he keeps in the same 
position for some time together. This enables him to observe Nature in all 
her varying forms, and he can obtain a great insight into natural history, for h: 
is able to observe the movements of the various small beasts and birds tla 
haunt our river banks, as well as acyjuiring a great deal of knowledge that is 
requisite for his own sport. 

A book of the sports of the English people was at one time incomplete 
without the subject of hawking being discussed, but this charming amuse- 
ment one hears little about at the present day, and one is apt to ask why it 
should at the present time be so little practised. The introduction of the breech- 
loader, and the general improvement of shooting equipment, must have tended to 
bring about its downfall. Each sport, I suppose, like every dog, has its day, so 
perhaps in the course of years hawking will again have its turn, and once more 
become popular. He1.103. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
x AN — 1 | —#o 
BLACK RABBITS IN WARREN. 
[To rue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” | 

Sir,—I do not think that the case of your correspondent 
“Bunny” is at all an unusual one. I should think it was the 
general rule that in a warren of no very large size, where there 
was no imputation of alien blood, the rabbits would be apt to 
throw back to the black stock. In all probability the original 
colour of the rabbit was black, and all things, whether animal 
or vegetable, that have been developed from some original stock 
by living under artificial conditions tend to throw back to the 
original source unless their blood is reinforced from time to time 
by a strain sufficiently distant in relationship. The apple and 
pear of our gardens, if their fertilised seed, that is their pips, be 
planted, will produce ninety-nine per cent. “crabs’’—that is to 
say, the original parent stock. Some have gone so far as to 
infer from the black colour of the parent rabbit that he originally 
lived under ground, like a mole. Part of his time, no doubt, he 
lives under ground still; but the most active of his waking 
hours are spent in the upper air. | do not think ‘ Bunny” nee | 
be at all surprised at his “ parson” rabbits; and if he does not 
introduce some new blood soon I shall not be surprised to hear 
that his warren has come to resemble the black republic of 
Hayti.—F. Anams. 


HOLDING THE BREATH. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘ Country Lire.” | 

Sir,—I should be very much obliged if any of your correspon- 
dents could tell me whether there is any truth in the theory that 
bees and wasps are not able to sting a person as long as he holds 
his breath. Of course, at the outset the notion sounds like the 
veriest fairy tale, but the truths of natural history, and even 
of physics, are often something very like fairy tales; and 
certain it is that a bee or wasp cannot pierce its sting into the 
back of your hand if you clench the fist firmly and so tighten the 
skin. But between this and merely holding the breath there 
seems a wide difference, and one can hardly contend that holding 
the breath tightens the skin. This whole matter of holding the 
breath seems to give rise to various fantastical ideas, such as 
that two others can raise with tkei~ little fingers the body of a 

erson thus holding the breath. Perhaps it is wrong to call this 
a fantastic notion, and better to preserve the attitude of those 
two eminently judicious men, Herodotus of Halicarnassus and 
Gilbert White of Selborne, towards all such marvels. In any 
case, however, I should be glad to hear whether this theory of 
holding the breath as a safeguard against stings of bees and 
wasps has any confirmation. Nor do I want any advice of the 
‘try and see”’ kind, as lately when I referred to a learned man 
the question whether or not queen wasps possessed stings—for I 
had been surprised to see, apparently, a poodle stung by one— 
and received for answer: ‘ Dear Sir,—If you will put your finger 
to the tail of a queen wasp you will readily see whether she has 
a sting.’’ What I want is the experience of others—not, in this 
instance, my own.—X. Y. Z. 
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“GOLF.” 

[To THe Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Could any of your readers or correspondents tell me 
when it was that the “‘1” was first introduced into the spelling 
of “golf”? I say “ first introduced” advisedly, for in the old 
records I cannot find that the word is spelled with the ‘1.” 
It is there always “ goff”’ and “ goffers.”” I want to know when 
the ‘¢1”’ was introduced, and also why. _ I know I shall be told 
that it was a restoration to a more correct form that had degene- 
rated—* golf” is derived from “ kolbe,” the German word for 
“club”: compare “calf.” Well, that may be so, but the 
derivation from ‘kolbe” seems very uncertain. Mr. Andrew 
Lang is not at all dogmatic on the point in the Badminton Book. 
It is open to doubt. This, however, may of course have been 
the reason that the “1” was introduced. But it is difficult to 
believe that if the derivation was really from “ kolbe” the “1” 
would not have appeared earlier, rather than later. At no time 
in a “calf’s”’ history did it ever become, much less begin by being, 
a ‘“‘caff.” At the same time, the fact, apparently established, 
that golf wasan old game in Holland favours the derivation from 
“kolbe.” But I should still be much obliged if any of the 
curious in these matters could tell me when the “1” was intro- 
duced, or reintroduced. And is there any analogy for an “1,” 
once there, being dropped both in writing and speaking ?—F. L. 


[Is our correspondent quite certain of his facts ? Is it always the case that 
mw old orthography the ‘*1” was dropped? We have before us a quotation, 
unverified, it is true, but we believe trustworthy, said to be taken from the 
records of the ancient burgh of Banff, date 1537, of ‘ Ane boy of ane evil lyff,” 
hanged on Gallows Hill for, 7z/er alias, stealing some ‘ golff ballis,” and after- 
wards selling them. One is glad to hear that this was not the only count in the 
indictment which he expiated in such a Draconian manner. The spelling of the 
word, even here, seems something like a matter of private judgment, but, at any 
rate, there is no suppression of the *1.”—Ep.] 


CONCERNING BADGERS. 

[To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—A colony of badgers—census not accurately taken—has 
lately, | believe for the first time, taken up its abode in one of 
my woods. I am told on all sides that I should have them taken 
out—should use every conceivable means to their eviction. 
Those who urge this root and branch policy cannot give me any 
very good grounds for it. I do not know much about badgers, 
which are rare animals in this part of the country, but I rather 
distrust the keeper’s condemnation, which seems to be meted 
out to every creature that is not on the game list, without 
reserve. I should be very glad to hear from you, or from any of 
your correspondents that would be at the trouble of answering 
the question, whether the badger really does do any harm, either 
by way of eating young game or eggs, as some say, or by 
destroying the growth of young trees ?>—LANDOWNER. 


OCCUPATION ROADS. 
[To THE Epiror oF “Country Lire.”| 

Sir,—I should be greatly obliged if anybody—yourself or one of 
your readers—could tell me the law, custom, and case generally 
about what are called ‘‘ Occupation” roads. I am more or less 
dependent on one of these Occupation roads for my access. Now 
1 know it is said that the land tenants on either side are theo- 
retically responsible for keeping their road in order, but then 
neither of them is really as much concerned by the road as I am. 
Shall | have to do the road myself? The County Council will 
not, the Parish will not; the tenants on either side theoretically 
ought to, but by what process of law or other machinery can I 
put pressure on them to induce them to translate the theory into 
practice? To whom ought I to apply to see that these, my 
friends, do their duty? I am quite willing to bear my fair share 
of the expense.—IGNORAMUS. 


GUN-HEADACHE., 

[To THE Epiror or * Counrry Lire.’’) 
Sir,—Will you allow me to say that, being a severe sufferer from 
gun-headache, I have found the very best results from the 
use of a Vena Contracta gun? Mr. Lang, in Pall Mall, is the 
maker. I do not quite know the exact meaning of the name, 
but the principle of the gun is that it fires a twelve-gauge charge 
from an eighteen-bore barrel. Of course this demands great 
strength in the breech and chamber, and the effect of massing the 
weight relatively—for it is a light gun—so far back is to do away 
with a great deal of the jar usually felt, which is the common cause 
of gun-headache. I should be glad to be able to do the maker of 
the gun the justice of making this letter public, if'you would not 
object to it, for when I bought the gun I remember expressing 
the strongest doubts as to whether it would help me at all in the 
matter of gun-headache. I had tried so many devices, and found 
all faulty, that I despaired of trying another. But I must say 
this has helped me a great deal, and I suffer far less than I used 
to. The gun is a good shooting gun, with very fair pattern and 
good penetration.—F. L. M. 
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my elderly relations with melancholy is the flight cf 

time. I wonder how often during the year my dear 
old mother observes, ‘‘ How time flies!’ and, as somebody else 
remarks, ‘‘ It doesn’t, it halts withal,’”’ unless you are absolutely 
happy. I am feeling absolutely happy this morning, which is 
rather a daring thing to observe, for the only companion whom I 
really like, who shall be nameless, in case he should change and 
I should thus be placed in an awkward predicament for cxplana- 
tion and apologies, has just arrived in London, and is coming 


M ONDAY: A fact which is persistently alluded to by all 
de 





A SATIN GOWN EMBROIDERED WITH JET AND CHENILLE, 
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VELVET TOQUE WITH BRIM OF GOLD AND JET VIOLETS. 


to dinner and afterwards to carefully conduct me and the 
indispensable chaperone to see—an appropriate title—‘‘ The 
Happy Life” at the Duke of York’s Theatre. The ideal 
chaperone I have discovered to be another girl. She is so 
interested always at the least suggestion of a romance that she 
will supply herself with a companion, and thus take the edge off 
her embarrassment. 

We are a party of four to-morrow evening, and I am going 
to wear my new frock, which is made of one mass of white chiffon 
and pale yellow lace, undecorated save for ruches of white 
chiffon and a large bunch of pink roses at one side, an erect 
cluster of the same destined to decorate my hair, I feel I revel 
in the happy life before I see it. The other girl has promised to 
wear black as a contrast, a chenille spotted black net trimmed 
with black velvet ribbons, with a shaped cluster of white roses 
in the front of the décolletage. ‘This is a very pretty style of 
making a low bodice, cutting it round and almost off the 
shoulders at the back, and making the shape come up a little in 
the centre of the front covered with flowers. On a black dress 
it is of special value, and I have seen crimson roses thus used 
with excellent effect on a black gown. Again have I met 
Neapolitan violets and leaves doing decorative duty on a gown 
of pale blue Liberty satin. Liberty satin is one of the idols 
of fashion. Possessing as it does a soft clinging grace, it is parti- 
cularly suited for making into the skirt of our immediate delight, 
all skirts being expected at the moment to fit tightly at the hips 
and cling in loose folds well to the ground or beyond it. The 
slightly trained skirt—this has a suggestion of semi-education—is 
being worshipped by those who know. It is at the moment only 
possible to make your skirts of lace or chiffon, or jet or net, or of 
this soft satin. Nothing stiff or aggressive is recognised as 
admirable, and the diaphanous is the desirable. 
























Tuespay: The early postman this morning with his bundle 
of circulars reminds me that the January sales are upon us. 
There is much virtue in the January sale. It invariably includes 
evening dresses imported from Paris, at reduced rates. These 
arrive here in the autumn, so are labelled sufficiently new ; and 
as festivity is the exception and not the rule during the last 
weeks of the year, there is little demand, and the buyers, being 
beset by a notion that the frocks which they have not are more 
fascinating than those which they have, are willing to part 
with their possessions at alluringly low rates. 

The woman who seeks a Paris model gown will do well, 
however, to observe that it is dated 1897—a fact she may glean at 
once from the cut of the skirt and the making of the sleeves. 
Then, if she will observe carefully whether the dress is absolutely 
clean, she may lead herself to victory. 

Besides entire dresses, odd evening bodices which have been 
designed by clever artists who have never found time in the busy 
stress of work to complete them with a skirt, are always sold 
under very cheap circumstances; and though I am not usually 
an advocate for buying garments which are not entirely fresh, 
yet I must remark upon the advantage of securing a model 
bodice at a price of five guineas, which when submitted to the 
kindly care of a P. and P. Campbell will emerge at a worth of ten 
guineas. How shocked our mothers pretend to be when they 
think we can pay ten guineas for a. bodice, a sum which in their 
young days would purchase two frocks and a mantle—at least, so 
they say ; but I doubt whether the quality of such bargains 
would have satisfied the least exacting of my contemporaries. 
Now I am about to dress for that evening of my dear delight. 





Tuurspay: Tuesday was quite a success, and we had a 
charming time. My chaperone and her attendant were 
completely absorbed in each other, and we felt it would 
have been discourteous to interrupt them by our irrelevant 
conversation. 

Mr. Parker's play was specially suited to the occasion, being 
a pure romance. Miss Nillson, an American actress, looked 
charmingly pretty in her frocks, which were all of the latest order. 
Her first one of pale pink satin has three little frills down the 
front of the skirt, just above the knees, and round the back. The 
bodice is a soft mass of lace and chiffon, and the cape which she 
puts on is worthy of all commendation. It is made of pale pink 
satin, with three broad shaped frills upon it at intervals, one just 
at the hem, another just below the shoulders, and another just 
above them. ‘These are cut on the new principle without any 
gatherings, merely on the round, and at the neck she has a long 
scarf of pink chiffon. It is a most fascinating cape, and I should 
like to copy the style in fur—sable, for instance—with three shaped 
frills. It would be most new and most attractive and most dear. 
Miss Nillson looks delightful again in a soft heather-tinted cash- 
mere, with a bodice to fasten down the front with pale blue 
rosettes buckle 1 with diamonds, and a touch of pale blue in her 
purple hat. With this she wears a chinchilla cape, and carries a 
chinchilla muff. 

Dorothea Baird’s teagown has grace in its every fold. It is 
made of a white grounded pompadour silk, with pendant draperies 
of green crépe de chine hanging over the shoulders to the hem, 
the chemisette and sleeves being formed of the softest ivory 
chiffon tied with narrow black velvet ribbons. 

After the theatre we went to supper at the Savoy, and I 
continued to be very pleased with my companion, who has a 
delightful knack of saying the right thing at the right moment, 
and is obvious to me without being patent to everybody else. A 
further proof of his superiority is the excellent manner in 
which he ordered supper and the despatch with which he 
was served. 

We drove home through the streets of London, which seemed 
to me all dark blue and silver, but I may have felt in a poetic 
mood—I really believe I did. I know my condition was mentally 
unusual, for I did not sleep till late, and I feel as if I should like 
to do the same thing to-day as I did on Tuesday ; and this cannot 
be normal with me who have forever inveighed against monotony. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
THE YELLOW AND RED WILLOWws. 


S beautiful as any flower of the field is the bark of the Yellow and Red 
7 Willows (Salix vitellina). A group of either one or the other by the 
lake or stream side makes a brilliant colour picture—far more so than those 

who know little of this graceful and beautiful family realise. We were pleased 
lately to see a group of them by the lakeside in the Royal’ Gardens, Kew, the 
leafless stems standing out in rich relief to the surrounding vegetation. Salix 
vitellina is a British Willow, and will, if not pruned back, develop into a fairly 
large tree. But if colour effect is desired, that is, shoots of deepest crimson—a 
glorious shade in the cool light of a winter’s day—severe pruning must be carried 
out each year. Cut back the stems closely annually, and the result is a forest of 
shoots, which, in the yellow variety, are of a clear, charming shade, strongly 
reflected in the lake surface. Spring is the season for this annual pruning. The 


effect is more striking if the red variety be planted, too, against thay: or 
. . 
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stemmed kind, the colour in each case being remarkably rich. Another 
beautiful winter shrub is the Sibirian Dogwood (Cornus sibirica), the stems 
of a rich crimson colour, so much so that we would group it on the lawn for the 
sake of this winter effect. | When winter Aconites are planted freely at the base, 
the rich yellow flowers are in strong contrast. A winter bed of unusual colouring 
and charm may be enjoyed by associating these plants. 


THE GREENHOUSE AZALEA, 


The type of Azalea shown in the illustration is one of the most popular and 
welcome of greenhouse plants. Large consignments are received in England each 
year from the continental nurseries. They are ‘‘ ready-made,” and filled with 
buds, which with artificial warmth quickly expand. The variety illustrated is 
Comte de Chambord, a very handsome flower, large, and pleasing in colour. 
Also of much beauty are Bernhard Andreas, Borsig, Deutsche Perle, ivory 
white ; Fielder’s White, very pure, one of the most useful indoor flowers in 





Photo.. F. Mason Good, Copyright, 
A VARIETY OF INDIAN AZALEA—COMTE DE CHAMBORD¢> 


cultivation; Mme. Louis Van Houtte, Iveryana, Le Flambeau, Roi d’Hollande, 
Sigismund Riicker, Mrs. Turner, and Verveeneana. A large bush of the pure 


* white indica alba, the old white Azalea, or Fielder’s White, will give an abundance 


of flowers for the house. A good peaty soil, thoroughly well drained, will suit 
the plants, with a close moist atmosphere during the growing season, which 
commences after the flowers have faded. Much as we enjoy the bright and 
varied colours of the Indian Azaleas, we care more for the glorious hardy kinds, 
those that flower in the first summer days. No hardy shrubs are more 
beautiful in their flower-co!ouring, autumn leaf-tints, and tier-like growth. 


Tue Nerrep Iris IN Pots, 


A fragrant early flower is the Netted Iris (I. reticulata), which in certain 
gardens will increase rapidly. We are pleased with the deep violet flowers, as 
frazrant as the wayside Violet of an English hedgerow, when seen in pots. Five 
or six bulbs in a Sin. pot filled with light soil will succeed well in a greenhouse, 
especially if placed in a warm corner, but near the glass, to prevent a weakly 
growth. Another gem is the pure white Petticoat Narcissus, or Bulbocodium 
Clusi. Growing such bulbs as this in pots isa very charming way of adding 
interest and beauty to the greenhouse early in the year. 


SINGLE ROosEs. 


These form an interesting class 0: Roses, the flowers beautiful in form and 
in the variety of delicate colours. The majority of the most charming climbing 
Roses are single kinds, such as Carmine Pillar, which was first shown by Messrs. 
Paul and Son, of Cheshunt. The flowers of this fine Rose are about 3 }in. across, 
and very bright carmine rose in colour. Shoots 1oft. or more long are produced 
each year, which bear gay masses of these brilliant flowers. These, happily, do 
not open all at once, but more in succession than is usually the case with single 
flowers. A delightful companion is Paul’s single white, which blooms both in 
the summer and autumn. The hybrid Sweet Briers raised by Lord Penzance 
are likely to become much grown in the future. They have one drawback, their 
brief season of flowering, but many of them have fragrant leaves, derived from our 
Sweet Brier. Meg Merrilies and Jeanie Deans are two of the best, delicate in 
colour and strong in growth, The hybrid Briers make splendid hedges. 


THE Musk ROSE 


should be more known. The finest variety is called Nivea, a climbing Rose we 
advise our readers to obtain. The flowers are large, tinted blush colour, an. 
produced freely. Such a Rose as this should be planted near the house, on some 
rustic fence or pergola, where the distinctive grace of the growth is not hidden. 
3runonis moschata is another beautiful kind, so also is Bardou Job. The 
Polyantha Roses, free and vigorous in growth though they be, unfortunately are 
summer flowering only. For a month or more they are hidden beneath a bower 
of blossom, but.when this has gone, all is over for the year. Polyantha grandi- 
flora has clusters of flowers, each flower about 3in. across, and white, whilst in a 
variety named Simplex the flowers are very much smaller, but produced | in 
immense clusters. This Rose will ramble over everything it can cling to, The 
Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa) and its varieties are bush plants, and bloom from 
summer until the autumn, when the heps add a touch of crimson colouring 
to the mass of polished leaves. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We gladly help readers desirous of 
information about gardening in any of its branches. Nurserymen are also invited 
to.send their catalogues for notice. 
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[MVESSES. WALTON & LEE, 
LAND AGENTS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





T.a “times” price, To be SOLD, an eminently sound and 


ge | attractive RESIDENTIAL ESTATE situate in 
the Vale of White Horse, two miles from a town and station on 
the G. W. R., and within two hours of London. It extends to 
about 1,700 acres, in a ring fence, and comprises a well-built 
modern Mansion in the French Gothic style, standing on an 
eminence, and commanding charming views. The residence is 
approached by two carriage drives, and contains fifteen bed and 
dressing rcoms, hall, vestibule, and inner hall, four reception 
rooms, and convenient offices ; excellent water supply and modern 
sanitation ; first-class stabling for seven or more horses, large 
coach house, and men's accommodation. The grounds are well 
timbered and inexpensive to maintain. Capital shooting, and 
hunting with three packs. The land, which is two-thirds old 
meadow, is all let (except the woodlands) to old and sub- 
stantial tenants. Included in the property are forty-five cottages 
and a valuable advowson. Personally inspected and strongly 
recommended.—Full particulars of WaLTon & Les, 10, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W. (8,204.) 


AN hour from Birmingham. A RENTAL of over £3,600 a 
year, derived from one of the finest ESTATES in the 
Midlands, may be acquired for £75,000 only, with possession. 
The estate is well known, the MANSION standing high, on a 
gravelly soil, in a very fine and beautifully timbered park. With 
the exception of the park and the hoine farm, the whole of the 
estate is well let to an old-established tenantry at present day 
rents.—Full particulars, plans, and photos f the tte (who 
have personally inspected and can strongly recommend the 
property), Messrs. WALTON & LEx, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. (6043.) 


REALLY Genuine Historic MANSION of very early 

period, standing in a large park, and within less than two 
hours of London, together with over 5,000 acres of land, to be 
SOLD at a very sacrificial price, owing to special circumstances. 
The mansion is one of the best-known residences in the country, 
the farms are well let to an old standing tenantry, and the shoot- 
ing is of a first-rate character. Personally inspected and re- 
commended.—Full particulars of the Agents, Messrs. WALTON & 
Leg, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. (6,537.) 
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NOBLE manorial and ancestral DOMAIN extending to 
about 1,000 acres, within 4ominutes rail of London, embrac- 
ing a magnificent mansion (upwards of forty bedrooms, and 
numerous stately entertaining rooms) seated amidst grand old 
lawns and pleasure grounds and extensive park ,beautified by 
ornamental water, old avenues, aero anda profusion of 


ancient oaks and other timber. he estate is for SALE, or the 
mansion would be let furnished for the summer. Full par- 
ticulars can be obtained of Messrs. WALTON & Lez, 10, Mount 
Street, W. 


ONE. ot the most beautiful and charming RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATES in the Home Counties to be SOLD. It extends 
to an area approaching 2,000 acres, and is situate about one hour 
and a-quarter from London, in a district which is renowned for 
its grandeur of the scenery and salubrity of climate. The 
mansion, of very handsome elevation, stands high and dry, com- 
manding most magnificent panoramic views, and was built 
and fitted throughout absolutely regardless of expense with 
every modern convenience, and leaves nothing that can be de- 
sired by a resident family. There is an extensive range of 
modern stabling, equally well fitted, and all the necessary out- 
buildings and cottages for outdoor servants. The estate, from a 
residential point of view, offers unique advantages and attrac- 
tions, while the sporting capabilities are of a very high order. In 
the park is a very extensive and unusually beautiful lake, 
affording first-class boating and fishing.—Messrs. Watton & 
Lge are personally acquainted with this very fine property, and 
will be pleased to supply full details to bond fide applicants. 
(7,542 ) 
ACRES of really good SHOOTING, with or 
+ O without a medium-sized unfurnished house, 
within three hours of London. Rent £375.—Full particulars of 
the Agents, Messrs. WaLTon & Leg, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. (13,475.) 


[VESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
SURVEYORS, 
yo, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 














IVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
SURVEYORS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


M ESS RS. WALTON & Le & are oper gre op of 

the descriptions given below for clients of theirs who are 
bona fide purchasers, and they respectfully invite owners think- 
ing of selling to communicate with them. As many are naturally 
averse to the fact of their intention to sell becoming known, 
Messrs. WaLTon & LEE would respect a wish so expressed, and 
disclose the identity of a property only where the circumstances 
justify their introducing it to their clients. 








FURNISHED MANSION AND SPORTING. 
M ESSRS. WALTON & LEE, are seeking for an 

applicant (whom they can thoroughly recommend as 
a desirable tenant), with early possession, a good COUNTRY 
HOUSE, with from twenty to thirty bedrooms. The estate must 
afford really good shooting over several thousand acres, and 
there must be a fair amount of covert. First-class fishing 
would also be a strong recommendation. The advertiser is not 
particular as to locality,so long as he secures a nice place but i 
should not be too far from a station. Brief particulars (which 
will be treated in confidence if required) should be marked 
E.C., and addressed to WaLton & Lek, 10, Mount Street, W. 
£1 OO 0O to be LENT, in two or more suins, at 

’ low rate of interest, on Mortgage or 

approved Freehold Properties ; principals or their solicitors only 
treated with—TrusTeEs, care of Messrs. Watton & LEE, 
Land Agents, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 


£90 00 would be paid fur a suitable RESIDEN- 


i ’ TIAL ESTATE, with medium-sized 
MANSION, having park-like surroundings, and covering an 
area of not less than 200 acres. It is desirable that the property 
should be situate in a district affording social advantages, not 
more than four miles from a station within three hours from 
London. Preference would be given to an estate comprising 
covert capable of holding a fair number of pheasants; and it 
fishing were obtainable, it would be an inducement to the adver- 
tiser.—Particulars to “ P. A.”, care of Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 
10, Mount Street, W. 





Xi 

ALF-AN-HOUR FROM THE CITY,—In one ut 
H LF most picturesque parts THE a! Singularly at- 
tractive RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY of 172 acres for sale, 
comprising a well-known and handsome COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE with ample accommodation for a large family, 
and standing in grounds of almost matchless beauty about two 
miles from two stations. The park is heavily timbered and 
from it views of surpassing beauty and extent are obtained. 
Stabling for ten horses. Lodge entrance. Bailift's and coach- 
man’s cottages, farmery,etc. Personally inspected and strongly 
recommended by Messrs. Watton & LEE, 10, Mount Street 
W., from whom full particulars, plan and photo may be obtained 
(14,041.) 


SoM ERSETSHIRE, overlooking the Bristol Channel, 

and commanding magnificent views. To be LET by the 
year, or for the summer months, a very handsomely furnished 
RESIDENCE, in the Scotch Baronial style, about 200 feet above 
sea level, and surrounded by very pretty pleasure grounds; four 
spacious reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, and 
unusually convenient domestic offices; gas and water through- 
out, and drainage good; there are golf links, a beautiful and 
safe beach, and fine sands for bathing—Wa ton & Leg, 10, 
Mount Street, London, W. (14,132.) 











N ORTHUMBERLAN D.-—5,000 or 15,000 acres of 
SHOOTING (including a well known 500 brace grouse 
moor), and five miles of first-class salmon and trout fishing, to- 
ether with a Furnished Mansion, in a large park, to ET 
‘or a term of years, at a very reasonable rent. The residence 
is in a beautiful situation, is well furnished, and has never been 
let before, while the property is rich in historical interest. The 
rouse moor, which is detached, can be rented separately if 
esired,—Full pane of the agents (who have personally 
inspected the place), Messrs. Watton & Leg, 10, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. (9,319.) 


IVIESSRS. WALTON & 
AUCTIONEERS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
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IVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
AUCTIONEERS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 











AT A SACRIFICIAL PRICE TO AN IMMEDIATE 
PURCHASER. 


MAGNIFICENT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 

PROPERTY of historic interest and importance, most 
compact, undulating and well-timbered, and situate in one ot 
the most picturesque localities within easy reach of London. 
The MANSION is of moderate proportions, stands high, and 
is surrounded b eee planted and beautifully designed 
pleasure grounds, It is lighted by electricity, the sanitation is 
perfect, and there is a never failing supply of water. The social 
amenities of the estate are of a very high order, and the propert 
would answer equally well tue requirements of a family of ran 
a a Sperening Smee seat, or of a business man whose 
calling takes him to London; but who is fond of field sports and 
rural pursuits. The agents, Messrs. WaLTon & Lez, have 
received such instructions as would ensure a speedy sale to a 
willing purchaser, and full particulars may be had at their 
offices, 10, Mount Street, London, W. (13,622.) 





ANTS (in a proverbially healthy and beautiful district, 
6ooft. above sea level).—To be SOLD, a very charming 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of about 800 acres, comprising the 
grandly timbered park and home portion of a large property, 
The mansion commands magnificent views, surrounded by 
beautiful pleasure grounds, contains all the accommodation 
necessar 5 a moderate-sized establishment, while the stabling 
and buildings are proportionate therewith. The estate affords 
excellent facilities tor rearing game, and hunting is obtainable 
with the H.H. and other packs.—Full details from Watton & 
Lez, 10, Mount Street, W. (8,836.) 








ORKSHIRE AND -DURHAM (Borders of).—A fine 
old COUNTRY MANSION, well Furnished, to be LET, 
together with over 6,000 acres of shooting, and a large extent ot 
salmon and trout fishing. The residence stands in an extensive 
park and beautifully timbered pleasure grounds, and contains 
ample accommodation for a large establishment. The shooting 
includes a good proportion of moorland, and there is a fair 
acreage of coverts well adapted ior rearing game. Close to a 
Station, and within easy distance of a town and station, with 
good service of trains to the North, and L »ndon.—Inspected 
and recommended by Messrs. Watton & Lee, 10, Mount 
Street, W. (14,010.) 





above HOUSE occupies a very high situation in the 
pretty district of Shiplake and Henley-on-Thames, and has 


a beautiful southern exposure tc a wide expanse of Berkshire 
scenery. It contains upwards of twenty bed and dressing rooms, 
the usual entertaining rooms, all of spacious dimensions, an 
every domestic convenience. It is surrounded by extremely 
attractive pleasure grounds, gardens, woods, park and other 
lands, altogether about 93 acres in extent, and the whole place 
is in capital order. There is stabling for seven horses, also a 
sufficiency of glasshouses, fourteen cottages and a suitable range 
of modern farm buildings—Full particulars and price can 
obtained of Messrs. WaLton & Len. Personally inspected. 


(14,119.) 





NSHIRE. — Capital. RESIDENTIAL 
NORTK ME LTURAL erATE, of 450 acres to be 
SOLD. Price £8,000. It comprises a well-arranged stone- 
built Residence, containing ten bedrooms, bath room, four 
reception rooms, and offices ; oaling for nine horses, stud 
groom's house, farmhouse and homest , and useful pasture and 
arable land in a high state ot cultivation; pleasantly situated on 
an eminence with extensive views ; half-a-mile from a station, 
and four from a good market town; hunting with the came | 
and Fitzwiliiam.—Plan and full particulars of «lessrs. WALTON 
Lee, 10, Mount Street, W. (14,017) 


JMESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
LAND AGENTS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 








iv. COUNTRY 


BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER, ‘ 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
And at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 


MESSRS. BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER, ber to 
announce that their AUCTION SALES of Estates, 
Building Land, Ground Rents, House Property, etc., will be held 
at the Mart, E.C.,-on the following Wednesdays during the year 
1898:—April 2oth; May 4th; May 18th; June 8th; June 2gth; 
July 6th; July 27th; August 3rd; August 17th, September 14th: 
September 2ist ; October 5th; November 16th; December 7th 
Auction Sales of Furniture, Farming Stock, etc., etc., wher 
required. 
ANTED.—An ESTATE with good RESIDENCE o 
MANSION. Within about an hour of J.ondon. _10 
acres or more desirable. Price from £40,000 to £50,000. Par- 
ticulars sent to Baxter, Payne & Lepper, 69, King William 
Street, E.C., will at once be placed before a bona fide purchaser. 
who will treat the matter ‘as confidential, if desired. 





|N THE DELIGHTFUL NEIGHBOURHOOD 

OF CHISLEHXH URST.— Messrs. Baxter, Payne & 
Lepper wish to draw special attention to the above picturesqu: 
ELIZABETHAN MANSION, which can be purchased at a 
very low price, under exceptional circumstances. It is placed 
in is midst of most beautiful and grandly timbered park-'ik« 
grounds extending to about 11 ac es, approached by a winding 
carriage drive past an ornamental five roomed entrance lodge, 
stands on an eminence with south aspect, is heated throughout 
by hot water apparatus, and contains accommodation for a 
good establishment. Capital stabling for a stud, cottages, 
laundry, dairy, extensive outpremises, ranges of greenhouses, 
farmery, &c. ‘The grounds and gardens are exceedingly attrac- 
tive. The miniature park is adorned with some stately elm 
and other beautifully grown trees, This is an exceptionalls 
choice property, in splendid order, and can be highly recom- 
mended in every respect by the Agents, Baxter, PAYNE A 
Lepper, as above. (12,345.) 





ENT.—About one and a quarter hour's journey from 
London, within a mile from London (main line, L. C. & D. 
Rly.). A charming Freehold Property, extending to about five 
acres, most conveniently arranged men Po paneer Ser ou entries 
a comfortable FAMILY RESIDENCE (illustration above), 
containing ten bedrooms, three dressing rooms, boudoir, bath 
room, four reception rooms, and ample domestic offices. Two 
floors only. In excellent order. Extensive stabling. Delight- 
ful grounds, tennis and other lawns, well-stocked fruit and 
kitchen gardens, etc. Good hunting. Will be SOLD, a rare 
bargain at £3.200 to wind up the estate.—Apply to Baxter. 
Payne & Lepper, 69, King William Street, E.C., and Bromley, 
Kent. (13,696.) 








TH E above charming old-fashioned Residence, situate in the 

midst of beautiful rural scenery, on the banks of the 
Thames, within 20 miles of London, in a fashionable and 
sporting neighbourhood. To be SOLD, Freehold, or to be 
LET, Furnished or Unfurnished. It has recently been almost 
entirely-rebuilt by an architect expressly for his own occupation, 
and may practically be considered a new house with every 
modern appliance, but with all the charm of an old-fashioned 
Residence. It stands in its own delightfyl grounds, and the 
accommodation includes a very handsome room designed as a 
studio, and fitted with stage and lodtlights ; it measures 34 by 17 
feet, and opens to large verandah. Good stabling; boat-house, 
with summer-house over.—Full descriptive particulars of 
Baxter, Payne & Lepper, as above. _ (13,872.) 





BROMLEY, CHISLEHURST, BICKLEY, BEC- 
KENHAM, HAYES, KESTON, ORPINGTON, 
and other favourite districts of West Kent. SPECIAL LIST 
OF RESIDENCES, &c., to be LET or SOLD in these 
localities, also general Register, post free on application to 


BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER, 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
6y, KING, WILLIAM STREET, E.C.. 
And at Brotuley ana Beckenham, Kent. 


HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36. VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





ER !FORDSHIRE.—To be LET on long lease, or 
H SOLD, a delighttul small Freehold Estate and Model 
Farm (about 56 acres). Tithe Free and Land Tax Redeemed, 
about 20 miles from London, convenient for two stations, Great 
Eastern and Midland; excellent train service; good fishing; 
hunting with the Essex and Puckeridge Foxhounds. Gravel 
soil. There is an excellent Residence, an no ge ae of many 


thousands of pounds having been incurred by the present 
owner. There are thirteen bedrooms, two dressing rooms, two 
bath rooms, &c.; library, drawing room, dining and billiard 
rooms; conservatory; very good offices; ice house. dairy, and 
laundry. Good oabhes, coach-houses, &c.; gardener’s and 
bailiff's cottages; rookery; well-timbered grounds. This is 
one of the most perfect small estates near London; a very 
moderate price would be accepted, or would be LET on a long 
lease.—Apply HamiLton, MENzI1ES & Co., as above. 





WAnteo immediately, an Unturnished HOUSE on lease, 
(in hampshire preterred, but not south ot Winchester) ; 


four reception rooms, usual dumestic offices; with 1,000 acres of 
good shooting. Rent £500.—Apply to HAMILTON, MeENzIks, & 
Co., as above. 


NVERNESS-SHIRe.—16,000 ACRES.—To LET 
Grouse Moor and Deer Forest and Fishing, with com- 
modious RESIDENCE containing all the modern conveniences 
suitable for a large establishment. It is beautifully situated, 
»verlooking a river, and commands extensive views of some 
of the most romantic and picturesque scenery in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Contains ten public rooms, thirty bed and dressing 
rooms, bath rooms, etc ,and complete domestic offices. ‘The 
whole drainage and sanitary arrangemert is most complete, and 
has been thoroughly tested by some of the foremost sanitary 
engineers. Th» shooting extends to 16,00) acres of which about 
11,000 acres are Deer forest and low ground. The stags are very 
heavy, several each season being killed of 20 stone and over. 
The carriage houses, stables and houses for coachmen are 
quite near to the residence and are connected to it by telephone. 
There are large nun. bers of Roe Deer in the low ground woods: 
Grouse moor 5,000 acres, 5,000 acres low ground shooting, two 
large rabbit warrens, and splendid sport in Duck and Wild Fowl 
shooting ; all the shootings are conveniently situated to the 
residence, The fishing is excellent, and under favourable con- 
ditions fully 100 salmon and grilse should be caught from 
August rst to end of season. A boat and attendant are pro- 
vided. The gardens and grounds are upheld by the owner. 
Three miles from a station. Post and Telegraph about 
a mile distant.—For further particulars apply Hamitton, 
Menzies & Co.,as above. 





URREY.—To LET, Desirable COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
with 30 acres of grounds. The house contains three recep 
tion rooms, smoking room, ten bed and dressing rooms, bath 
room (h, and c.), and complete domestic offices. It is heated 
throughout with hot water and everything is in excellent repair. 
Drainage perfect. Stabling consists of seven stalls and two 
boxes, and coach-house, ten carriages, harness room, etc. The 
house faces south and is approached by a carriage drive and is 
sheltered from the road. The grounds include three to four 
acres of garden tastefully laid out, and productive walled kitchen 
garden, tennis and croquet lawns. Large six-roomed cottage at 
back entrance. Glass consists of conservatory and greenhouse 
divided into vinery and peach house 6oft. by oft. hooting in 
the neighbourhood and hunting to be had six days a week, and 
at least two days without railing ; close to Epsom, Gatwick, and 
Lingfield race courses. Station, Horley,two and a-half miles, 
Three Bridges, three miles. — For further particulars apply 
HAMILTON MEnzigEs & Co., as above. 


~— 


WANT ED near DORKING.—To Kent or Lease, RESI- 
DENCE, about four reception rooms, twelve bedrooms 
and usual domestic offices, with about 20 tc 30 acres of grass 
land. Billiard room preferred. Good gardens and stabling for 
seven horses or more, and out-h>uses, also greenhouses. Within 
two miles of Dorking. — Full particulars to HamiLton, 
Menzigs & Co., as above. 
ANTED on long Lease, or to Purchase, unfurnished 
RESIDENCE within one and a-quarter hours of town’ 
and within two and a-halt miles of station. Reception rooms, 
twelve to sixteen bedrooms, billiard room preferred but not 
essential. Stabling for about five horses, and 100 acres, if all 
rass. Rent £300-£400.—Particulars to HAMILTON, MENZIES & 
0., as above 








K ENnte be LET by year or on lease, well-furnished 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE containing reception rooms. 
entrance and inner hall, two staircases, dining room, drawing 
room, library, and large upstairs sitting room, nine bedrooms, 
bath room (h. and c.),and the usual domestic offices. The 
house stands in pleasure grounds of two and a-half acres and in 
a high position facing south, commanding extensive view over 
pasture land of property. Lawn with fine trees, excellent 
kitchen garden, good stabling, and coach-house. Hanting 
with the Tickham and West Kent Hounds. Three lawn 
tennis courts, croquet and golf. One and a-quarter hours from 
London, within two miles of two stations on the L.C. and D.R. 
and within easy drive of Sittingbourne, Chatham, and Maidstone 
—Further particulars from HAMILToN, MENzIES & Co.,as above. 
F XCEEDINGLY pretty BIJOU_ RESIDENCE, facin: 

the park near Albert Hall,to be LET for the season or 
longer. Contains three reception, four bedrooms, and three 
servants’ bedrooms, bath room, etc. Stabling if desired.—Apply 
Hamiiton, Menzies & Co., as above. 





HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO. 
LAND AND EsTATE AGENTS, 





36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


LIFE 11. 1..USTRAT UP. 


Berks, or Wilts, near Chippenham; fifteen bedrooms, three or- 
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HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


ERTHSHIRE.—Within six miles of Perth. —To be LET> 
handsomely furnisl:ed CASTLE containing six reception 
rooms (dining room, drawing room, library, music room, 
parlour, smoking room, entrance hall), sixteen bedrooms, and 
servants’ bedrooms. and extensive and well-equipped domestic 
offices. The Castle is beautitully situated and commands 
splendid views across the river Tay, and the Ochills and 
Lomonds. It has a southern exposure, and is well-sheltere t 
from the north and east by very fine trees and shrubbery. 
Commodious stabling with accommodation for nine horses, 
besides loose box, large coach-house, groom's room, ete. 
Sanitary arrangements in spendid order and of the most 
modern description ; flower garden and shrubbery extending to 
three acres, tastefully laid out ; conservatory and glass-houses ; 
fully stocked kitchen garden of three acres; two tennis courts. 
The shooting extends to fully 1,500 acres (64 acres woodland, 
and remainder low country), and additional shooting of 500 
acres can be had if desired. Telegrap'ic office and railway 
station within half-a-mile. For further particulars apply. to 
Messrs. HAMILTON, Menzies & Co., as above. 





ORSET.—7,410 Acres SHOOTING to be LET with 

Handsome well-furnished Country RESIDENCE enclosed 
in Park, and excellent Fishing over an extensive area’ The 
Mansion is quite close to the sea, facing to the south, and con- 
tains six reception rooms, twenty-four bedrooms, billiard room, 
bath room (h. and c.), as well as complete and extensive domestic: 
offices. The sanitary arrangements are first class, and of the 
most modern description. The pleasure grounds are finely 
wooded, and include a lake of about 9 acres. There is stabling 
for thirty horses and good kennel accommodation, al-o cow 
houses; poultry houses and pheasantry, all in good order; 
good-sized kitchen garden of one and a-half acres, and fruit 
garden of two acres; splendid lawn commanding lovely views 
ofthe sea. The shooting, which su:rounds the Mansion com- 
prises some ot the finest cover shooting in the county, and 
includes nearly 686 acres of well-dispersed covers; partridge 
ground of 5,453 acres, and good duck and wild fowl shooting of 
671 acres; 600 acres of warren; salmon and coarse fishing in 
about six miles o' river and lake, and sea fishing within easv dis- 
tance. The South Dorset Hounds meet in the district twice 
a week, and the Blackmore Vale is within easy distance by 
rail. The property is only three miles irom station on London 
and South Western main line, and there is a post office within 
seven minutes’ walk, and a telegraph office three miles distant. 
For further particulars apply Hamitton, MEnziEs & Co., 
as above. 





ANTED within forty miles of town (near the siver be 
tween Henley and London preferred) to rent for seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one years FARM, of about 350 acres (half 
pasture), wtth good farm buildings and cottages for men. Must 
include good house suitable for gentleman’s residence (not to 
abut on farmyard), containing three reception rooms, and not 
less than nine bedrooms and the usual offices, Good water 
supply indispensable. Shooting on the farm, and fishing. Tithe 
free.—Full particulars to HamiL_ton, Menzies & Co., as above. 





¥" 

G LOUCESTERSHIRE.—To be LE1, urnished tor the 

hunting season ora term of years, stately MANSION in 
large park, and with 3,000 acres of shooting. The residence 
contains noble front hall and inner hall with grand staircase and 
gallery, drawing room with large semi-circular bay, breakfast 
room, dining room, vestibule opening on to terrace, morning room, 
billiard room ; all the reception rooms are handsomely fitted and 
the decorations are of a high order. Bedroom accommodation 
consists of sixteen principal bed and dress ng rooms and twenty- 
four secondary apartments. Complete and well equipp<d 
domestic offices. ‘the water supply is from reservoir on hill 
worked by hydraulic ram, and the sanitary arrangements are 
perfect and of the most modern description. ' Stabling, ten stalls, 
and eleven boxes with excellent saddle and harness rooms, six 
coachmen's houses, etc., etc. The grounds are singularly beauti- 
ful and picturesque including rose garden, flower garden, 
extensive shrubberies and walks, two ornamental lakes with 
waterfall, boat-house and boats and a fine walled and stocked 
kitchen garden, the whole comp ising about 15 acres. Shooting 
over the estate of about 3,000 acres (about 300 acres covert) and 
two good rookeries. Capital trout and perch fishing in the lakes. 
The property is in the Duke of Beautort’s country, and hunting 
with the Badminton hounds is easily obtainable six days a week, 
within a range of 15 miles, and the. Berkeley hounds are also 
within easy reach. Railway station 44 miles.—Further particulars 
mav be obtained from HamMILton, Menzies & Co, as above. 


HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET S.W, 
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DOVEOALE (twelve miles from).—Tv be LET, for a 
term, the highly-attractive and well-timbered RESIDEN- 
TIAL PROPERTY, of Queen Anne period, known as Hale's 
Hall, standing on high ground, and situated one mile from 
Cheadle and three miles from Alton Towers, Dimmingsdale, 
etc. The house conta:ns ten bed and two dressing rooms, 
drawing room, dining room, library, breakfast room, and 
extensive offices and cellarage; the ground floor is reft. high. 
and is fitted with wainscot oak; the outbuildings comprise 
stabling for five horses, coach-house, harness-room, lofts, brew- 
house, dairy, laundry, cowhouses, barns, fowlhouses, piggeries. 
vinery, and an extensive range of glass. 





® jgThe gardens, which are inexpensive, comprise lawns, ola” 
tashioned flower garden, kitchen garden, shrubberies wilder- 
ness, rookery, etc.; in front of the house is a famous avenue of 
sixty noble yew trees, and a large lake with excellent pike 
fishing ; grass land optional or to suit tenant's requirements; 
gravel soil; the air is pure, the property being quite away from 
the Potteries, and the surrounding scenery is very beautiful.— 
For descriptive particulars, photographs, and orders to view, 
apply to Messrs. GRANT, WHIELDON & Co., Land Agents and 
Surveyors, 112, Holland Park Avenue, W. 





FLIXTON HOUSE, near LOWESTOFT.—To LET 

Furnished ; contains four reception and ten bedrooms. In 
cludes boating, fishing, stabling. Yearly or on Lease. Gravel 
soil. Good water. Modern sanitation. 


LUNDESTON LODGE, near LOWESTOFT.—T« 

LET on lease or yearly, Unfurnished; contains four recep- 

tion and billiard rooms, thirteen p:incipal and eight servants’ 

bedrooms. Includes shooting, fishing and stabling. Good 
gardens. Light soil. Suitable sanitary arrangements. 


App!y Kerry Rrx, Somerleyton, Lowestoft. 
TOWN HOUSES for the Season. 


Families in the Country requiring Town Houre 
for the London Season should apply to 
WHITE, BERRY & TAYLOR, 
house & Estate Agents, 

1, HALKIN ST., and 50, SLOANE ST., ©.W. 


RICHMOND and the THAMES 
FOR ESTATES AND RESIDENCES. 
MR. PENNINGTON, F.A.I., 


AUCTIONEER AND LAND AGENT, 
RAILWAY STATION, RICHMOND. 
Telephone No. 5, Richmond. _ Printed List free. 














Scientific & Sporting Tour to British 
~ East Africa. 


Twelve Months in the Land of Big Game. 


A Select and Fully Equipped Party, under tie 
command of an experienced Traveller, will stari 
from London in April, visiting the best Sporting 
Districts, £300 inclusive. 

APPLY TO 


J. & H. LINDSAY, Colonial Gobernment Agents, 
7, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH OUR SONS? 


FARM AND COLONIZATION COMPANY, Linirep. 
DirRECTORS. 
William Wright, Esq., J.P., Wol-aton, Nottingham. — 
Hurold J. Reckitt, ksq., M.P., Winestead Hall, . Yorks. 
Jolin Brook Bray, Esq., Clapham, Polegate, Sussex. 
Benj.unin Glasgow, Esq., 77, Oxford Gardens, W. 











The Company being large landowners abroad can locate, 
under supervision of .heir agen’s, a limited number of Gentle- 
iten's Suns on yood Cattle, Sheep, or Mixed Ranches, or il 
preferred upon large Cotton Plantations, where they will get a 
practical local experience under safe auspices of the various 
cla-ses of Farming before starting for themselves. 

For Illustrated Pamphlets zand Particulars address the 
Secretary, V. M. HoLtincswortn, 11, Charing Cross, London, 
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T" ENTON 18, the Champion Sire of Australasia, and the 
most successful Muske Stallion in the world. 

Trenton was a great racehorse, winning over all distances 
from six furlongs to three miles during four seasons on the tur 
in New Zealand and Australia. He is the sire of an extra- 
ordinary proportion of first-class winners, including Aurum and 
Auraria, who took the Melbourne Cup, and Quiver, who ran a 
dead heat with Wallace over three miles. 

TRENTON headed the list of winning stallions in Austral- 
asia, 1896, and was second 1897, 

During the five seasons that Trenton stood in Australia he 


sired 

104 WINNERS OF 196 RACES, 
and has two-year-olds now running there, and yearlings. 
Fee roogs., and 3 guinea the groom. 


RATAPLAN LINKHOOLIE 10. 


HE OWL 18 (1892), Chesnut Horse, by Wisdom 7 out of 
Rattlewings (sister to Galliard), by Galopin 3, her dam 
Mavis by Macaroni 14 out of Merlette, by The Baron 4. 

THE OWL stands over 16 hands, with great power and 
bone. He won upwards of {5000 in stakes, including the 
Newmarket Stakes, Across the Flat, beating Sir Visto, Kirk- 
sonnel, ete. No horse at the Stud is better qualified to transmit 
he excellence of the Rataplan line. 

Fee 25g3., and 1 guinea the groom 
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LIOL (5), three-parts brother to Doncaster, sire of Sweei 
B Charlotte, Bohemian Girl Filly, Clytie, Ballymoney, Car 
‘ickanerla, College Green, Bella, Roscommon, Vic, The Speaker 
Battlemount, Portglenone, Orange Lily, Lady Rossmore, Hal) 
{n, Harmony, Lord Audley, Camalata, Schoolgirl, and Queen o! 
My Heart, ALL WINNEKS THIS YEAR. 

BALIOL is by Blair Athol 10 out of Marigold (5) (dam o 
Doncaster), and was himself a good racehorse and thorougl 
stayer. BALIOL is a sure stock-getter He was examinec 
ind passed sound by Mr. J. W. Peatt, M.R.C.V.S., on Novem 
ber 21, 1896, and he holds the —— Dublin Society's Certificat« 
‘or the same year. BALIOL will stand at the Cobham Stud 
season 1898—his second in England. Hecovered 36 good mares 
in 1897, the first real chance he has ever had. 

Fee 25gs., and 1 guinea the groom 





HAZLEHATCH,. 

§ aremarkably strong, biz boned and handsome horse, who 
| has the gift of transmitting his good looks and spved to his 
progeny. He is a chestnut horse by Hermit—Hazledean, by 
Cathedral—Nut Bush. He stands over sixteen hands and has 


they promise to run—Birch Kod, Hazlebeach, Sa llins, &c., &c., 
having placed him at the head of the winning list of Hermit 
horses at the Stud for 1896, and in 1897 he was second (ag he 
was placed in the Middle Park Plate) to Friars Balsam. He is 





S.W. (opposite Spring Gardens). 


the property of CaviAIn FIFE, and is located at Langion Hall 
Nocthellertan, at a fee of 45 guineas. 


snormous bone and power. I{is stock have yo of size, and [ 
1, 


HU NTERS. 


HIGH-CLASS IRISH HUNTERS FOR SALE.— 

Always a good selection on hand that know their 
business thoroughly 3 up to all weights; can be seen 
over a natural country; also made Polo ~ Ponies; 
every trial given. 


HUNTERS LET ON HIRE. 


J. CLERK (late Newland & Greenwood), 
HILLMORTON, RUGBY. 


HUNTING QUARTERS. 


THE PYTCHLY, Duke of Grafton’s, and War- 
ys —— Hounds. Only two hours from 
ndon. 








UNRIVALLED SITUATION. 


Comfortable rooms, and excellent Cuisine. Every 
comfort for hunting men, and good boxes for hunters. 


Apply to The Manageress, The Globe Hotel 
Weetor, Northamptonshire, “ 


HUNTERS. 


AOVERTISER hunting in the Midlands, and constantly 
buying horses which he sees going well with hounds, is 
ilways open to sell, 





These horses are not made up for sale, but are regularly 
hunted, are in hard condition, fit to go, and know their business 
thoroughly, Every trial given. 


Apply to “ Hunters,” THe INTERNATIONAL Horse AGENCY 
AND EXCHANGE, 46A, Pall Mall, London. 





Se BREEDERS OF POLO PONIES. — For 

SALE Lady Dilke’s thorough bred Arab "Shihab," age 9; 
height 14-2. Can be seen with certificates at 133, Pavilion 
Road, S.W. 










“WrRish7'S * 
Doe 





/ 


Toe 
Sts S64 Peos 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 
Meat Dog Biscuits . 13/6 per cwt. 
Fish Dog Biscuits «) Fe 4, 

Plain Dog Biscuits aE 4, 
Returned Ship Biscuits . 11/6 _,, 
Hound Meal : ; Se |) eee 
Pure Biscuit Meal . E96 5 
Poultry Meal ; 11/6 5, 


All above delivered Carriage Paid to any Station in the King- 
dom; 5cwt. lots 6d. per cwt. less. 


H. WRIGHT & CO,, 


SHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, 
} (Established 1840.) 


FOOD EXPERTS, 
Wits: PORTER STREET, 





FT 


= 


Orrice: MERSEY CHAMBERS, 


Telegrams: “ Writzr,” LivERPOOL. 





The Unrivalled 
KEATINGS LOZENGES 








ZacTory: VULCAN STREET, | Liverpool. 
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vi. COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


 McARTHUR & Co’s 
PRIZE FLOWER SEED COLLECTIONS. 


Z HE following collections may be relied upon as comprising 
most showy and beautiful flowers, such as wi. keep the 
garden gay and pretty all summer and autumn. 

I offer Prizes for the best box of cut flowers, grown entirely 
from these collections and forwarded to me on the last day of 
July, (See below) :— 

A. COLLECTION. Price 1/- 
For Childr.n any age upto 15 years, 
contains 16 beautiful varieties of Hardy Annuals, This collectio 
will give a grand show. 1 include Free, a handsowe little bool. 
entithd “ How to Grow Flowers,” wit: 1oo Illustrations. 

PRIZES .—1st, 1Us.; 2nd, 7s.; 3rd, 5s.; 4th, 2s. 6d. 

This collection may be purchased by anyone, but Prizes onl) 
given to children. 


B. COLLECTION. Price 2/- 
Open for competition to all. 


Contains 24 splendid varieties of Hardy and Half-Hardy Annual: 
including Exuibition Stocks and Asters. A splendid Guide t 
Gardening incinded free. 

PRIZLS.—ist, Ws.; 2nd, 15s.; 3rd, 10s.; 4th, 5s. 





Cc. COLLECTION. Price 3/6 
Open for competition to all. 


Contuins six kinds of Asters, six kinds of Stocks, and a splendid 
collection of Hardy and Ha:f-Hardy Annuals and Everlasting= 
luvaluable Gu de to Gardeni..g included FREE. 

PRIZES.—1s1, 40s.; 2nd, 3Us.; 3rd, 15s.; 4th, 10s. 


EXHIBITION ASTERS. 


The following Asters are of the finest Prize strain. 


New Comet: Like a Chrysanthemum, six separate packets and 
colours. Price 1,6. Illustrations. (See Catalogue). 

Dwarf Chrysanthemum.—Spiendid variety for bedding, six 
colours separate. Price Is. 

Prize Victoria.—Great prize winner, six colours separate. 
Price Is. 

Prize Pertection.—Another prize winner, six colours separate. 
Price Is. 

Mixed Asters.—Twelve packets separate, including some of 
the very finest colours. Price 1s. 6d. 

Mixed Asters.—Six packets separate. Price 1s. 


EXHIBITION STOCKS. 


These Stocks bear enormous heads of bloom and last along 
time. Prize strain. 
ten Week, | welve packets separate. Price 1s. 6d. 
Ditto Six packets separate. Price Is. 
Brompton and intermediate. Twclve packets separate, 
finest colours. Price 1s. 6d, 
Ditto. ditto Six packets separate ,, Is. 


NEW DWARF NASTURTIUMS. 


Empress of India, Lady Bird, Golden King, Ruby King, 
King Theodore, King of Tom Thumb, Crystal Palace Gem. 
One packet of each of the above. Price 1s. 


SWEET PEAS. 


Eight named kinds including three Novelties Queen of 
England, Her Majesty, and Blanche Ferry. Price 1s. 


VEGETABLE COLLECTIONS. 


No. 1 for very small Gardens. Price 1/4 
Contains half-pint Peas, half-pint Beans, and one packet of each 
of the following kinds: Beet, Borecol-, Sprouts, Cabbage 
Carrot, Celery, Cress, Lettuce, Mustard, Onions, Radish, Turnips 
and Thyme. 


No. 2 COLLECTION. Price 2/6 


Contains two half-pints of Peas for succession, two half-pints of 
Beans, and one packet of each of the fullowing :—Beet, Borecole. 
Brussel Sprouts, Cabbage, ( arrot, Caulitlower, Celery, Cress, 
Leek, Lettuce, Mustard, Onion, Radish, Parsnips, Turnips, 
Marrows, Tomatoes, and two packets of Herbs. 


CHOICE BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


Gladioli Brenchlyensis.—For growing in quantities there is 
nothing to equal this variety. Its flowers are intense ver- 
milion scarlet, 1s. per doz., 25 1/9. 

Lemoines New Spotted Nybrids.—These differ from the 
ordinary Gladiolus by having a distinct blotch on the lower 
petals, ot maroon or purple, or crimson edged with gold anu 
ycllow. 1/6 per doz. 

The tride.—The tinest white Gladioli among the early flower- 
ing section. For cut bloam it is invaluable. 50 for 1/9. 
Hybrid of Gaudavensis,—Exira hne mixture, a very choice 

strain, splendid colours, Wer doz., 1s. 3d. 


GLOXINIAS FOR EXHIBITION. 


The colou ing of these beautiful green-house plants is 
exquisite, the ground work of — is pure white with throats oi 
blue, scarlet-rose, or crimson, or the tubes are of bright colour 
with white throats, or they are blotched, spotted, marbled and 
margined in the most exquisite shades and varieties of colour. 
Per doz., 4s. 


DOUBLE BEGONIAS FOR EXHIBITION. 


For pot culture and exhibition these cannot be surpassed. 
FInESt CoLouRS SEPARATE, per doz., 8s. DouBLE MIXED 
VARIETIES FOR Ports, 5s. per doz. 


SINGLE BEGONIAS FOR EXHIBITION, 


Flowers measuring from 5 to 6 inches across, Separate 
Colours, per doz., 5s., FINEST SINGLE MixED For Pots, 
per doz., 3s. 6d. 

hindly order the Collections as early as possible to prevent 
disappointment, as there will be a great demand for them. 

A:l orders for less than 4s., pustage must be sent. 

Postal Orders payable at MEDBouURNE, 





Please mention this puper to :— 
McARTHUR & Co., 
SEED-ANO BULB MERCHANT, 
Medbourne, Market Harborough. 


Late Stonecot Nursery, Sutton, SURREY. 





Che Bristol @agon and 
Carriage Qlorks 
Company, Limited, 











BRISTOL. 





-Makers ofr SPORTING PHAETONS, 
SHOOTING VANS, LUGGAGE VANS, &c. 





Aso LIGHT TWO-WHEEL CARS, 'N ALL TH: 
LaTEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE DESIGNS. 





sas’ Write for Full Particulars, free on 
application. 





EVERY CYCLIST SHOULD HAVE 


Che Cyclist’s Pocket Book 


FOR 1898, 
At all the Booksellers and Bookstalls, 


Containing, together with other new information :—The 
Cyclist's Aimanack, with Lighting-up hours; The Common 
Ailments of a Machine; The Cycle Diagram and Te eg:aph 
Coue; Telegraph Address of Cycle Makers; List of Reliabie 
Cycle Repairers; List of Hotels which cater for Cyclists. 


CLOTH BOARDS, 1/-. LEATHER, 1/6. 
Also a neat LEATHER CASE, price 1/6. 


“ This little pocket book is one which all cyclists should 
supply themselves."—IJrish Times. 
“I wish to call attention to the ‘Cyclist's Pocket Book.’ 
. + This most excellent and compact little volume... . 
I have always had the pocket book with me when on tour, and 
have found it invaluable."—7he Sketch. 


Buy it early and keep a Record of your Runs in the 
Almanack Diary. 





Published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co., 
' 2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





SOSSSSHSHSSSSSSOSHSHHOSOSOOOOOOOOS 
$ THE FAMOUS The English Razcr, par ¢ 


excellence. Is a revelation } 








 * Sa. to those who have only used } 
4 a the big clumsy ones in use. D4 
%~ ¥ -—— Now inuse by thousands of 6 
3 bé delighted shavers. P4 
4 1) Price; + 
Black eas one 26¢ 
Ce Ivory eet 3/6¢ 
3 RAZOR i PAIR in ont. oF 
ack ee ao 
. enall Ivory Bee sis 963 
$ «MaB” Co., 73, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM, 
@City Agent: C. CLEMENTS, 42c,Old Broad Street, E.C.g 
SPOSSSSSSSSHSSSSSOSOSHSSOOSOOSOOOS 


[March 12th, 1898. 








STOCK SIZES.—INCHES. 


obehed, ero lasalwten 20X14 veiripe tf sete | 22x18 


14% 10 | 16x12 | 20X12 | 18X14 | 20X15 22x16 | 20x18 | 24x«18 


21 oz. AND 15 oz. FOREIGN GLASS 


of above sizes in 100 and 200 fcet Boxes 3rdsand 4ths qualities. 


ENGLISH HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Cut to Buyer's sizes at lowest prices, delivered free and sound 
in the country in quantity. 


Putty, WHiTe Lesd, Paints, OiLs, BrRusHEs, &c. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, LIMITED, 


34 ST. JOHN STREET, WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON, E.C., 
and Blackfriars Wha:t, Uppe: Grcund St:eet, S.E. 





e 
Stock Lists and Prices on application. Please quote Country Life. 








Rea. GERMAN HoLtow GrounD 






os : 
( © WARRANTED 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING, 


Black Handle ... ... §6 Pair Ivory Handles, in 
ivory Handle ... ... 76 Russia Leather Case 21/+ 
Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7 6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste... 6d. 
WHOLESALE: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., Lonpon, W. 
t= Write for Pamphlet, ‘* Shaver’s Kit and Outfit,"* 

















sent Post Free. 








KINGSTON & MILLER, 


(From GUNTER’S), 


igbest Class Private Caterers and all 
Furnishers, 


Prepared with the greatest care from freshly killed Turtle ot 
the finest quality only. 


Free by Post, 188. per quart or 9s. 6d. per pint. 


BOX’S speciauities in FLOWER SEEDS. 


(All of these awarded R B.S. and R.H.S. Mcdals), 
“Quairy and Quantity,” per packet, each 1/*, 1/6 and 2/6 
Post Free. Illustrated Catalogue Gratis. 

BEGONIA, Single and Double, finest hybrids. 
PRIMULA, Giant Pink, King of Blues, Intensity, etc. 
CALCEOLARIA, CINERARIA, and CYCLAMEN. 
GLOXINIA, five sorts, mixed or separate. 

(500 varieties of Seeds on Sale) 


JOHN M. BOX, Flower Seed Grower, CROYDON. 








TIBBS’ Specially Prepared 
QUASSIA DOG SOAP. 


Without exception the very best Soap for Washing all kinds 
of Dogs. 


5b. AND 8p. PER TABLET, POST FREE. 


F. TIBBS, 30, Parkhurst Rd., Holloway, London. 








Established 40 Years 














THE MAWERN SELIZER 
= S 
3 -Ance > 
A < & 
a © A »/ = 
ml TAR Rc 
W.UBURROWsennas MALVERN 











A Gentleman whocured himself of Deaf- 
ness and Noises in the Head after 
fourteen years’ suffering; will gladly 
send full particulars of the remedy 


the post free. Address B. CLiFrTon, 
Amberley House, Victoria Embank- 





Dea ement, London, W.C. 


COUNTRY LIFE Itlustrated. 


VotumEs I. anp I. arE Now ReEapy. 
Each Volume contains 800 Pages of Reading, 
WITH UPWARDS OF 
1,200 ILLUSTRATIONS PRINTED ON ART PaPeER. 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, 21s.; or Half-Morocco, 25s. each. 








OrFicEes:—20, Tavistock STREET, STRAND, Lonpvon, W.C. 
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JVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
LAND AGENTS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





<> 


MAGNIFICE NT COUNTRY SEAT in Northamp- 

tonshire to be LET, Furnished.—The mansion, which is 
a fine specimen of the Early Tudor style of architecture, is ver 
commodious, and has a full complement of stabling; it is well 
placed in a nobly-timbered park of 300 acres, embracing two 
sheets of ornamental water, and is approached by three long 
carriage drives.—Inspected and recommended by Messrs. 
Watton & LEE, 10, Mount Street, W. (14,184.) 


AN hour from Birmingham. A RENTAL of over £3,600 a 
year, derived from one of the finest ESTATES in the 
Midlands, may be acquired for £75,000 only, with possession. 
The estate is well known, the MANSION standing high, on a 
gravelly soil, in a very fine and beautifully timbered park. With 
the exception of the park and the home farm, the whole of the 
estate is well let to an old-established tenantry at present day 
rents.—Full particulars, plans, and photos of the Agents (who 
have personally inspected and can strongly recommend the 
property), Messrs. WALTON & Lee, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. (6043.) 


little FREEHOLD, one hour only from town. 

HARMING 'D. an exceedingly well-built FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, standing high on sandy soil, in its own very 
picturesque grounds of about four acres. The residence was 
built by the present owner for his own occupation, and contains 
large front hall and staircase, three reception rooms, ten bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, w.c., back staircase, and good 
cupboards; the domestic offices are very convenient, and well 
arranged ; good supply of water, and well drained; stabling for 
two or more horses, coach house, etc.; the grounds and garden 
round the house are exceedingly well laid out and shrubbed, 
and are almost unique for their size.—Full particulars of the 
Agents (who have personally inspected the property), Messrs. 
Watton & Leg, 10, Mount Street, W. (14,156.) 


£6 000 (under).—The above represents an unusuail 
’ delightful and charmingly positioned old- 
tashioned RESIDENCE, occupying an elevated situation 
between Gloucester and Bath, commanding magnificent views, 
and surrounded by its own beautiful woods, grass and arable lands 
of over 100 acres. The residence contains four reception 
rooms, including first-class billiard room, 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, and good offices, Excellent stabling for six, 
good outbuildings, coachman’s cottage, etc. Delightful inexpen- 
sive pleasure grounds, capital kitcnen garden, orchard, etc. 
The land, which is more than half pastured, is let together with 
an excellent farmhouse, Hunting, 5 days’ weekly. Near golf 
links—Inspected and recommended by Watton & LEE, 10, 
Mount Street, W. (9,282.) 





AT a‘‘times” price. To be SOLD, an eminently sound and 
highly attractive RESIDENTIAL ESTATE situate in 
the Vale of White Horse, two miles from a town and station on 
the G. W. R., and within two hours of London. It extends to 
about 1,700 acrés, in a ring fence, and comprises a well-built 
modern Mansion in the French Gothic style, standing on an 
eminence, and commanding charming views. The residence is 
approached by two carriage drives, and contains fifieen bed and 
dressing rvoms, hall, vestibule, and inner hall, four reception 
rooms, and convenient offices ; excellent water supply and modern 
sanitation; first-class stabling for seven or more horses, large 
coach house, and men’s accommodation. The grounds are well 
timbered and inexpensive to maintain. Capital shooting, and 
hunting with three packs, The land, which is two-thirds old 
meadow, is all let (except the woodlands) to old and sub- 
stantial tenants. Included in the property are forty-five cottages 
and a valuable advowson. Personally inspected and strongly 
recommended.—Full particulars of WaLTon & Lex, 10, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W. (8,204.) 





IVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
SURVEYORS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





M ESSRS. WALTON & LEE are separ ts ap of 
the descriptions given below for clients of theirs who are 
bona fide purchasers, and they, respectfully invite owners think- 
ing of selling to communicate with them. As many are naturally 
averse to the fact of their intention to sell becoming known, 
Messrs. WALTON & LEE would respect a wish so expressed, and 
disclose the identity of a property only where the circumstances 

justify their introducing it to their clients. 
to be LENT, in two or more sums, at 


£1 00:00 low rate of interest, on Mortgage of 


approved Freehold Properties ; principals or their solicitors only 
treated with,—TrusTEEs, care of Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 
Land Agents, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 





£9 O would be paid for a suitable RESIDEN- 

’ TIAL ESTATE, with medium-sized 
MANSION, having park-like surroundings, and covering an 
area of not less than 200 acres. It is desirable that the property 
should be situate ina district affording social advantages, not 
more than four miles from a station within three hours from 
London. Preference would be given to an estate comprising 
covert capable of holding a fair number of pheasants; and it 
fishing were obtainable, it would be an inducement to the adver- 
tiser.—Particulars to “ P, A.”, care of Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 
10, Mount Street, W. 





ANTED to BUY in the county of Cumberland, for pre- 
ference, a nice RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, affording 
fishing facilities in the Eden, Irthing, or other good streams. 
The advertiser is prepared to pay a good price for a suitable 
estate, and would like to have reasonably early possession,— 
Full particulars (in confidence if necessary) to ‘‘ MAGISTRATE,” 
care of Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, T.ondon, W. 


' TSE. 





NOBLE manorial and ancestral DOMAIN extending to 

about 1,000 acres, within 40minutes rail of London, embrac- 
ing a magnificent mansion (upwards of forty bedrooms, and 
numerous stately entertaining rooms) seated amidst grand old 
lawns and pleasure grounds and extensive park beautified by 
ornamental water, old avenues, plantations anda profusion of 
ancient oaks and other timber. rhe estate is for SALE, or the 
mansion would be let furnished for the summer. Full par- 
ticulars can be obtained of Messrs. WaLTon & Leg, 10, Mount 
Street, W. 


5 Ooo ACRES of really good SHOOTING, with or 
] without a medium-sized unfurnished house. 
within three hours of London. Rent £375.—Full particulars of 
the Agents, Messrs. WaLTonN & LEE, 10, Mount Street, Grosveno. 
Square, London, W. (13,475.) 





AT A SACRIFICIAL PRICE TO AN IMMEDIATE 
PURCHASER. 


MAGNIFICENT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 

PROPERTY of historic interest and importance, most 
compact, undulating and well-timbered, and situate in one of 
the most picturesque localities within easy reach of London. 
Che MANSION is of moderate proportions, stands high, and 
is surrounded by ayes | planted and beautifully designe:! 
pleasure grounds. It is lighted by electricity, the sanitation is 
perfect, and there is a never failing supply of water. The social 
amenities of the estate are of a very high order, and the propert 
would answer equally well the requirements of a family of ran 
requiring a pera rans pp cm seat, or of a business man whose 
calling takes him to London; but who is fond of field sports and 
rural pursuits. The agents, Messrs. WaLTon & Lez, have 
received such instructions as would ensure a speedy sale to a 
willing purchaser, and full particulars may be had at their 
offices, 10, Mount Street, London, W. (13,622.) 





[VEESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
SURVEYORS, 
19, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 








JVIESSES. WALTON & LEE, 
AUCTIONEERS, 
to, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





COUNTRY LIFE 


| LLUSTRATED §& 








Publisned Weekly, PRICE SIXPENCE 
Subscription Price, per annum, Post free 








Inland, 28s, 2d. Foreign, 36s. 10d. 
TV[ESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
AUCTIONEERS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





N ORTHUMBERLAN D.-—5,000 or 15,000 acres of 

SHOOTING (including a well known 500 brace grouse 
moor), and five miles of first-class salmon and trout fishing, to- 
ether with a Furnished Mansion, in a large park, to be LET 
or a'term of years, at a very reasonable rent. The residence 
is in a beautiful situation, is well furnished, and has never been 
let before, while the property is rich in historical interest. The 
grouse moor, which is detached, can be rented separately it 
desired.—Full particulars of the agents (who have personally 
inspected the place), Messrs. Watton & Leg, 10, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. (9,319.) 


\% a very beautiful district, in one of the sohthern home 
counties, three miles from a station.—To be SOLD, an 
unusually charming and attractive RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 
extending to 1,500 acres, or less if desired, and including a 
moderate-sized old-fashioned residence, standing in a beautifully 
timbered miniature park, in which is a large lake, The 
residence contains four reception rooms, thirteen bed and 
dressing rooms, bath room, and usual domestic offices ; stabling 
for six horses, harness room, coach house, etc. The pleasure 
grounds are finely timbered and old fashioned, and the gardens 
are most productive. The district is unexcelled for the beauty 
of its scenery and its healthy character. ‘The estate affords 
excellent shooting, and there is hunting in the neighbourhood. 
The land is nearly all let.—Inspected and highly recommended 
by Messrs. Watton & Leg, 10, Mount Strect, Grosvenor 


SUSSEX (in the very lovely district of Ashdown Forest 


very charming, moderate-sized RESIDENTIAL ESTATE ot 
over 45 acres of productive grass and woodland, including a 
picturesque old-fashioned residence, standing on light. soil, 
commanding exceedingly pretty. views, The house contains 
billiard room, four reception rooms, eighteen bed and dressing 
rooms, and good offices; stabling for seven. The pleasure 
grounds, adorned with fine forest timber, are of a charmingly 
undulating character; golf links close by.—Inspected and 
recommended by WaLton & Leg, 10, Mount Street, W. (9,362.) 











F-AN-HOUR FROM T TY,—In_ one of 
H’! e most picturesque pene THE ee Singularly at- 
tractive RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY of 172 acres for sale, 
comprising a well-known and handsome COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE with ample a-cominodation for a large family, 
and standing in grounds of almost matchless agg about two 
miles from two stations. The park is heavily timbered and 
from it views of surpassing beauty and extent are obtained. 
Stabling for ten horses. Lodge entrance. Bailift's and coach- 
man’s cottages, farmery, etc. Personally inspected and strongly 
recommended by Messrs. Watton & Lek, 10, Mount Street, 
W., from whom full particulars, plan and | hoto may be obtained 


(14,041) 


NOTED FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL and SPORT- 
A ING ESTATE tor SALE, situate within easy driving 
distance of Newmarket, and in one of the best parts of 
the County of Suffolk. It comprises an area of nearly 
5.000 acres, and includes a handsome residence of moderate 
dimensions, standing in well-timbered pleasure grounds, and 
possessing all the customary and necessary appurtenances for a 
house of its size and character. The estate is divided into 
several important farms, with suitable dwelling houses and 
homesteads, and with numerous cottages and. accommoda- 
tion holdings while it is largely interspersed with thriving 
woods and plantations, portions of which have been regularly 
planted during recent years. The sporting qualifications ot 
the property are uncommionly good, the area and the situation 
of the covers, and its natual characteristics, combining to render 
its attractions unusual in this 1espect, while it. has also the 
advantage of being surrour”°? by other important estates 
which are preserved w!. greatest strictness.—Illustrated 
particulars and plans from Watton & Leg, Land Agents, 
10, Mount Street, London, W. (14,117.) 


JV[ESSRS. WALTON & 
LAND AGENTS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W 
















Bx PAYNE & LEPPER, 

LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., j 
And at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 





WANTES: AN ESTATE with good RESIDENCE or 
MANSION. Within about an hour of London. 100 
acres or more desirable. Prices from £40,000 to £50,000. Par- 
ticulars sent to BAXTER, Payne & Lepper, 69, King William 
Street, E.C., will at once be placed before a bona fide purchaser, 
who will treat the matter as confidential, if desired. 
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KENT: Bickley, near Chislehurst and yo To be 
SOLD. An artistically designed and exceedingly well- 
built FAMILY RESIDENCE, together with capital stabling, 
gardener's cottage, conservatory, greenhouse, etc., placed in 
well-timbered and beautifully dis »0sed pleasure grounds of 
about threeacres. The position is high, the soil gravel, and the 
situation perfectly rural, yet within a few minutes’ walk from 
railway station with excellent service of trains to the City and 
West End. Fine entrance hall with fireplace. noble principal 
staircase and gallery, large handsome dining and drawing rooms, 
boudoir or morning room, with entrance and conservatory, 
billiard room, lavatory, etc. On upper floors are ten bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, and every convenience. Freehold. 
Full particulars of Baxter, Payne & Lepper, as above 
Strorgly recommended. (13,010). 


A CHARMING BUILDING SITE. 
ENT.—In the vicinity of PAUL'S CRAY COMMON, 
near CHISLEHURST. A most charming FREEHOLD 
BUILDING SITE of about eight acres, partly richly timbered. 
Subsoil sand. Lovely views. Sewer drainage. Water laid on. 
Price £2,750. Strongly recommended by Baxter, Payne & 


Lepper, Land Avents, as above. (13 94.) 





























ENT.—On the outskirts of a picturesque viliage fifteen 
K miles from London, three miles from Orpington, near to 
church, post and telegraph offices. The above charming old- 
fashioned COUNTRY RESIDENCE ‘(with modern sanitary 
arrangements) together with newly-built stabling, greenhouses, 
conservatory, and about three acres of very pretty grounds. 
Four reception rooms, good hall, boudoir, eight bed and 
dressing rooms, bath room, tower room, box room, etc. 
Tennis court; orchard. In good decorative repair, Kent 
Company's water laid on, Situation high and healthy. Good 
society. To be LET. Rent £150,—Apply to Baxter, PAYNE 
and Lepper, as above. (14,133.) 


FURNISHED COUNTRY HOUSES for SUMMER 
MONTHS. essrs, BAxTerR, Payne & Lepper, invite 
owners desirous of letting to send particulars at once. No 
charge unless business results. 































































































ENT.—About one and a quarter hour’s journey from 

London, within a mile from station (main line, L. C, & D. 
Rly.). A charming Freehold Property, extending to about five 
acres, most conveniently arranged and self-contained, embracing 
a comfortable FAMILY RESIDENCE (illustration above), 
containing ten bedrooms, three dressing rooms, boudoir, bath 
room, four reception rooms, and ample domestic offices. Two 
floors only. In excellent order, Extensive stabling. Delight- 
tul gronnds, tennis and other lawns, well-stocked fruit and 
kitchen gardens, etc. Good hunting. Will be SOLD, a rare 
bargain at £3,200 to wind up the estate.—Apply to Baxter, 
Payne & Lepper, 69, King William Street, E.C., and Bromley, 
Kent. (13,696.) 































































































BROMLEY, CH'ISLEHURST, BICKLEY, BEC- 
KENHAM, HAYES, KESTON; ORPINGTON, 
and other favourite districts of West Kent. SPECIAL LIST 
OF RESIDENCES, &c., to be LET or SOLD in these 
localities, also general Register, post free on application to 


BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER, 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
And at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 





















































COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
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(twelve miles from).—To be LET, for a 
| ee Oat Ay ersrastive and well-timbered RESIDEN- 
| TIAL PROPERTY, of Queen Anne period, known as Hale’s 

Hall, standing on high ground, and situated one mile from 
Cheadle and three miles from Alton Towers, Dimmingsdale, 
etc. The house contans ten bed and two dressing rooms, 
drawing room, dining room, library, breakfast room, and 
extensive offices and cellarage; the ground floor is 12ft. high, | 
and is fitted with wainscot oak; the outbuildings comprise | 
stabling for five horses, coach-house, harness-room, lofts, brew- | 
house, dairy, laundry, cowhouses, barns, fowlhouses, piggeries. | 
vinery, and an extensive range of glass. | 


| 





r _ - — - 9 
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The gardens, which are inexpensive, comprise lawns, old 
ashioned flower garden, kitchen garden, shrubberies wilder- 
1ess, rookery, etc.; in front of the house is a famous avenue of 
— noble yew trees, and a large lake with excellent pike 

n 


fishing; grass land optional or to suit tenant’s requirements; | 
gravel soil; the air is pure, the property being quite away from | 
the Potteries, and the surrounding scenery is very beautiful.— | 
For descriptive particulars, photographs, and orders to view, 
apply to Messrs. Grant, WHIELDON & Co., Land Agents and | 
Surveyors, 112, Holland Park Avenue, W. | 
| 
| 
| 





FLIXTON HOUSE, near LOWESTOFT.—To LET. 

Furnished ; contains four reception and ten bedrooms. In- 
cludes boating, fishing, stabling. Yearly or on Lease. Gravel | 
soil. Good water. Modern sanitation. | 


BLUNSESTON LODGE, near LOWESTOFT.—T> | 

LET on lease or yearly, Unfurnished; contains four recep 
tion and billiard rooms. thirteen principal and eight servants 
bedrooms. Includes shooting, fishtg and _stabling. ;o00c 
gardens. Light soil. Suitable sanitary arrangements. 


TOWN HOUSES for the Season. 
Families in the Country requiring Town Houses 
for the London Season should apply to 
WHITE, BERRY & TAYLOR, 

RMibouse & Estate Agents, | 
{, HALKIN ST., and 50, SLOANE ST., S.W. | 


Apply Kerry Rrx, Somerleyton, Lowestoft. | 
| 
| 
| 


Scientific & Sporting Tour to British 
East Africa. 


Twelve Months in the Land of Big Game. 


A Select and Fully Equipped Party, under the 
command of an experienced Traveller, will start 
from London in April, visiting the best Sporting 
Districts, £300 inclusive. 

APPLY TO 
J. & H, LINDSAY, Colonial Gobernment Agents, 
7, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 





‘WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH OUR SONS? 


FARM AND COLONIZATION COMPANY, Limirep. 
DirEcToRS, 
William Wright, Esq., J.P., Wollaton, Nottingham. 


— Brook Bray, Esq., Clapham, Polegate, ‘Sussex. 
3enjamin Glasgow, Esq., 77, Oxford Gardens, W. 


The Company being large landowners abroad can locate, 
under supervision of their agents, a limited number of Gentle. 
men’s Sons on good Cattle, Sheep, or Mixed Ranches, or if 
preferred upon large Cotton Plantations, where they will get a 
practical local experience under ‘safe auspices of the various 
classes of Farming before starting for themselves, 

_ For Illustrated Pamphlets -and Particulars address the 
Secretary, V. M. HoLiinGswortu, 11, Charing Cross, London, 
S.W. (opposite Spring Gardens). 


House WANTED, standing in bracing position; must be 
\ well drained; within railway journey from Manchester ; 
eight or nine bedrooms, three entertaining rooms, billiard- room ; 
house with little land and shooting preferred ; also stabling. : 
Address, Box 41, WHKELEK’s ADVERTISING OrrFicr, Manchester 




















TYUNBRIDGE WELLS.—TO LET (Unfurnished), ot 
SOLD, two semi-detached RESIDENCES, suitable for 
large family or school; each contains three large reception 
peer pe ages prea (hot and cold water’, three w.c’s, 
good domestic offices, perfect sanitation.—A jo JANS 
Milgate Park, Maidstone. Lseteae scat tari 


| EAsTBou RN E.—To LET, Unfurnished; Lazge shop and 

house, close to sea ; kitchen, cellars, offices, large front shop, 

| back shop, two fine sitting-rooms, three w.c.’s, twelve bedrooms. 
—Apply Major Evans, Milgate Park, Maidstone, 








Harold J, Reckitt, Esq., M.P., Winestead Hall, E. Yorks. | 


{March 26th, 1898. 





‘THE COBHAM STUD STALLIONS. 
SEASON, 1698. 
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TR ENTON 18, the Champion Sire of Australasia, aud the 
most successful Muske Stallion in the world. 

Trenton was a great racehorse, winning over all distances 
from six furlongs to three miles during four seasons on the turf 
in New Zealand and Australia. He is the sire of an extra- 
ordinary proportion of first-class winners, including-Aurum and 
Auraria, who took the Melbourne Cup, and Quiver, who ran a 
dead heat with Wallace over three miles. 

TRENTON headed the list of winning stallions in Austral- 


| asia, 1896, and was second 1897, 


During the five seasons that Trenton stood in Australia he 


sired 
104 WINNERS OF 196 RACES, 
and has two-year-olds now running there, and yearlings. 
Fee roogs., and 1 guinea the groom, 





RATAPLAN. LINKHOOLIE to. WISDOM 7. 
TH E OWL 18 (1892), Chesnut Horse, by Wisdom 7 out ot 

Rattlewings (sister to Galliard), by Galopin 3, her dam 
Mavis by Macaroni 14 out of Merlette, by The Baron 4. 

THE OWL stands over 16 hands, with great power and 
bone. He won upwards of {5000 in stakes, including the 
Newmarket Stakes, Across the Flat, beating Sir Visto, Kirk- 
connel, etc. No horse at the Stud is better qualified to transmit 
the excellence of the Rataplan line. 

Fee 25gs., and 1 guinea the g.ouwm 


e . ¢ 





BA LIOL (5), three-parts brother to Doncaster, sire of Sweet 

Charlotte, Bohemian Girl Filly, Clytie, Ball money, Car- 
rickanerla, College Green, Bella, Roscommon, Vic, 
Battlemount, pen pp Orange Lily, Lady Rossmore, Hall 


he Speaker, 


In, Harmony, Lord Audley, Camalata, Schoolgirl, and Queen ot 
My Heart, ALL WINNERS THIS YEAR. 

BALIOL is by Blair Athol 10 out of Marigold (5) (dam ot 
Doncaster), and was himself a good racehorse and thorough 
stayer, BALIOL is a sure stock-getter He was examined 
and passed sound by Mr. J. W. Peatt, M.R.C.V.S., on Novem- 
ber 21, 1896, and he holds the Royal Dublin Society's Certificate 
for the same year. BALIOL will stand at the Cubham Stud, 
season 1898—his second in England, Hecovered 36 good mares 
in 1897, the first real chance he has ever had, 

Fee 25gs., and 1 guinea the groom 








HAZLEHA TCH, 

§ a remarkably strong, big boned and handsome horse, who 
has the gift of transmitting his good looks and speed to his 
progeny. He is a chestnut horse by Hermit—Hazledean, by 
Cathedral—Nut Bush. He stands over sixteen hands and has 
enormous bone and power. His stock have plenty of size, and 
they promise to run—BirchRod, Saslehoaeh, Sallins, &c., &c., 
having placed him at the head of the winning list of Hermit 
horses at the Stud for 1896, and in 1897 he was second (as he 
was placed in the Middle Park Plate) to Friars Balsam. He is 
the property of Caprarn Fire, and is located at Langton Hall 

Northallerton, at a fee of 45 guineas, 
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HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





ASséor: BERKS.—Lovely views from house terraces.—To 

be LET, furnished, in very high bracing position, 40 ft. 
above the sea, but well sheltered, standing in grounds of 66 
acres, with beautiful views near Swinley Forest, Ascot Heath, 
and Bagshot, a newly furnished and very comfortable RESI- 
DENCE, comprising 17 bed and dressing rooms, bath room, 
four reception rooms, as follows:—Upper floor: Eight good 
bedrooms, bathroom, boxroom, and w.c. First floor : Bedroom, 
26ft. 6in. by 16ft. 3in.; 2 ft. gin. by 2oft. 6in.; 17ft. 6in. by 17ft.; 
18ft. by 15ft. gin.; and five other bed and dressing rooms; hot 
closet, housemaid’s sink and w.c. Ground floor: Entrance 
hall, large inner hall, with fireplace, 24ft. by roft.; library, 16ft. 
6in. by 14ft. roin.; morning room 18ft. by 15ft. ; drawing room 26ft. 
by 16ft., and bay rift. by 4ft ; and dining room, fitted in oak, 
a6ft. 3in. by 17ft., and square bay toft. by aft., with serving door 
to offices. Excellent billiard room. Offices. Stabling com- 
prising four stalls, loose box, double coach-house, and one 
harness room, with four rooms for coachman, loft, w.c. To be 
LET furnished by the month or by the year.—Apply HaMILtTon, 
Menzies & Co., as above. 


NVERNESS-SHIRE.—16,000 ACRES.—To LET, 

Grouse Moor and Deer Forest and Fishing, with com- 
modious RESIDENCE containing all the modern conveniences 
suitable for a large establishment. It is beautifully situated, 
overlooking a river, and commands extensive views of some 
of the most romantic and picturesque scenery in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Contains ten public rooms, thirty bed and dressing 
rooms, bath rooms, etc.,and complete domestic offices. ‘lhe 
whole drainage and sanitary arrangement is most complete, and 
has been thoroughly tested by some of the foremost sanitary 
engineers. 
11,000 acres are Deer forest and low ground. 
heavy, several each season being killed of 20 stone and over. 
The carriage houses, stables and houses for coachmen are 
quite near to the residence and are connected to it by telephone. 

here are large nu» bers of Roe Deer in the low ground woods, 
Grouse moor 5,000 acres, 5,000 ~cres low ground shooting, two 
large rabbit warrens, and splendid sport in Duck and Wild Fowl 
shooting ; all the shootings are conveniently situated to the 
residence. The fishing is excellent, and under favourable con- 
ditions fully 100 salmon and grilse should 
August 1st to end of season. 
vided. 
Three miles from a station. Post and . Telegraph 
a mile distant.—For further particulars apply HaAmiLton, 
Menzies & Co.,as above. 


ELSO,—SALMON and TROUT FISHINGin TWEED to | 


LET, The well-known lower FLOORS CASTLE, water 
extending to about one and a-halt miles on each side of the river 
Twed, and is one of the finest in in Scotland. The casts are 
Longrock, Skelly rock, Willow Tree, Plantation-end, Coach 
Wynd, Innes,’ cast, Income, Garden Wall, and the Putt. The 
water was fished last season by one rod only and yielded 155 
salmon, besides trout and about 40 other fish. The trout fishing 
is first-rate and there are two boats and one fisherman. The 
water is closely preserved and watched, 
accommodation to be had quite close.—For further particulars 
etc., apply to Hamivron, MENnzIEs & Co., as above. 


OSS AND CROMARTY -—16,000 Acres DEER 
FOREST, with furnished LODGE to beLET. The lodge 
contains dining room, diawing room, two double, two single 
and one small bedroom, two dressing rooms, together with 
servants rooms and complete domestic offices. Iron house con- 
taining six bedrooms, gun room, five stall stabling, etc., etc., also 
smaller iron house with two bedrooms. The shooting which 
extends to between 16,000 and 17,000 acres, is one of the finest 
in Scotland, and consists of deer, grouse, black game, etc., etc. 
The forest is fully stocked. Salmon and trout fishing in river, 
and two locks quite adiacent. Good garden. Railway station 
six miles, and post and telegraph office, same distance from 
lodge.—For particulars of bag and all other information apply 
to Hamitton Menzies & Co., as above, 


R°8s-SH IRE.—20,000 Acres Shooting.—To be LET 
with old Castle (one ot the most complete Residences in 
the county) occupying charming situation, commanding magni- 
ficent view of mountain and valley, and surrounded by exten- 
sive and beautiful polieres. The residence contains spacious 
drawing and dining rooms, smoking room, ten bed and dressing 
rooms, ten servants’ bedrooms and complete domestic offices ; 
detached building comprising gun room and three bedrooms. 

he castle is within a mile of railway station and about four 
miles from the county town. The shooting consist of 20,000 
acres, the moor with n half-a-mile of castle and conti accessible, 
and it is considered one of the finest in the Highlands for grouse 
and black game; superior low-ground shooting comprising 
pheasants, partridges, hares, woodcock, &c., also roe-deer in 
the woods, which are extensive. Two daysa week have been 
secured on one of the finest salmon rivers in the north, within 
three miles of the drive, and burn and sea trout fishing may 


also be had. Jo stabling and coach-house accommodation | 
i 


jor a large establishment and good kennels, game larder, etc. 
Well stocked and productive garden and greenhouse, — For 
further information and particulars of bag, apply to HamiLton, 
Menzizgs & Co., as above. r 


SCOT, BERKS.—To be LET, furnished for Ascot week 
A and summer months, a charming- VILLA. Ten minutes 


from station and in a splendid position, with private | 


gate opening on to the course. There are three public rooms 
and eight bedrooms as well as complete domestic offices. 
Coach house and moderate stabling accommodation. Good 
sized kitchen garden. Close to Golf Links.—For particulars 
apply Hamicton, MENzIEs & Co., as above. 


‘TON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET S.W. 


The shooting extends to 16,009 acres of which about | 
The stags are very | 


be caught from | 
A boat and attendant are pro- | 
The gardens and grounds are upheld by the owner. | 
about | 


Good Hotel and other | 


COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. v. 





HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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| LOUCESTERSHIRE.—To be LET, furnished for the 
| hunting season ora term of years,.stately MANSION in 
large park, and with 3,000 acres A shooting. The residence 
contains noble front hall and inner hall with grand staircase and 
gallery, drawing room with large semi-circular bay, breakfast 


room, dining room, vestibule opening on to terrace, morningroom, | 


billiard room ; all the reception rooms are handsomely fitted and 
the decorations are of a high order. Bedroom accommodation 
consists of sixteen principal bed and dressing rooms and twenty- 
four secondary apartments, Complete and well equipped 
domestic offices. The water supply is from reservoir on hill 
worked by hydraulic rain, and the sanitary arrangements are 
perfect and of the most modern description. Stabling, ten stalls, 
and eleven boxes with excellent saddle and harness rooms, six 
coachmen's houses, etc., etc. The grounds are singularly beauti- 
ful and picturesque, including rose garden, flower garden, 


extensive shrubberies and walks, two ornamental lakes with | 


waterfall, boat-house and boats and a fine walled and stocked 
kitchen garden, the whole comprising about 15 acres. Shooting 
| over the estate of about 3,000 acres (about 300 acres covert) and 
two good rookeries. Capital trout and perch fishing in the lakes. 


The property is in the Duke of Beautort’s country, and hunting 

with the Badminton hounds is easilv obtainable six days a week, 
| within a range of 15 miles, and the Berkeley hounds are also 
within easy reach. Railway station 44 miles.—Further particulars 
may be obtained from HAmILton, MENzIEs & Co., as above. 





D9SRSET 7,410 Acres SHOOTING to be LET with 
Handsome well-furnished Country RESIDENCE enclosed 
in Park, and excellent Fishing over an extensive area. The 


bath room (h. and c.), as well as complete and extensive domestic 
offices. 
most modern description, 
wooded, and include a lake of about 9 acres. 


good-sized kitchen garden of one and a-half acres, and fruit 
garden of two acres; splendid lawn commanding lovely views 
ofthe sea. The shooting, which surrounds the Mansion com- 
prises some of the finest cover shooting in the county, and 
includes nearly 686 acres of well-dispersed covers; partridge 
ground of 5,453 acres, and good duck and wild fowl shooting of 

| 671 acres; 600 acres of warren; salmon and coarse fishing in 
about six miles of river and lake, and sea fishing within easv dis- 
tance. The South Dorset Hounds meet in the district twice 
a week, and the Blackmore Vale is within easy distance by 
rail. The property is only three miles trom station on London 
and South Western main lite, and there is a post office within 

| seven minutes’ walk, and a telegraph office three miles distant. 
For further particulars apply Hamitton, Menzizs & Co., 
as above. 





pe RTHSHIRE.—Within six miles of Perth.—To be LET, 
handsomely furnished CASTLE containing six reception 
rooms (dining room, drawing room, library, music room, 
parlour, smoking room, entrance hall), sixteen bedrooms, and 


s ‘rvants’ bedroonis. and extensive and well-equipped domestic | 
The Castle ‘is beautitully situated and commands | 
splendid views across the river Tay, and the Ochills and | 


offices. 


Lomonds, It has a southern exposure, and is well-sheltere 1 
from the north and east by very fine trees and shrubbery, 
Commodious stabling with accommodation for nine horses, 
besides loose box, large coach-house, groom’s room, etc. 


Sanitary arrangements in spendid order and of the most | 
modern description ; flower garden and shrubbery extending to | 
three acres, tastefully laid out ; conservatory and glass-houses; | 
fully stocked kitchen garden of three acres; two tennis courts, | 


The shooting extends to fully 1,500 acres (64 acres woodland, 
and remainder low country), and additional shooting of 500 
acres can be had if desired. Telegraphic office and railway 
station within half-a-mile. For further particulars apply to 
Messrs. HamMiILton, Menzies & Co., as above. 





and usual domestic offices, with about 20 tc 30 acres of grass 

land. Billiard room preferred. .Good gardens and stabling for 
| seven horses or more, and out-h< uses, also greenhouses. Within 
two miles of Dorking. — Full particulars to HamILton, 
Menzigs & Co., as above. 





HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
| LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
|. 36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


Mansion is quite close to the sea, facing to the south, and con- | 
tains six reception rooms, twenty-four bedrooms, billiard room, | 


The sanitary arrangements are first class, and of the | 
The pleasure grounds are finely | 
There is stabling | 
for thirty horses and good kennel accommodation, also cow | 
houses ; pout? houses and pheasantry, all in good order; | 


WANT ES near DORKING.—To Rent or Lease, RESI- | 
DENCE, about four reception rooms, twelve bedroonis | 


| HAMILTON, MENZIES &CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





. 





YLOUCESTERSHIRE.—?10 Lel or SULD, tutmstied 
G or unfurnished, with immediate possession, handsome 
Country RESIVENCE and Estate, within four miles of Clifton 
and Bristol, and containing in the whole goacres, with a beautiful 
view of the surrounding country, including the Bristol 
Channel and the Monmouthshire Hills. The house con- 
tains entrance hall, morning room opening into a large 
conservatory, dining-room, drawing-room, billiard room, 
breakfast room, five principal bedrooms, and five dressin 
rooms, nine secondary bedrooms, and store room, day anc 
night nurseries, bath room, linen room, _ servants’ hall, 
kitchen, pantries, etc. The vegetable and_ fruit ardens 
are very productive, walled and well stocked with fruit 
trees. The glass-houses are two fine orchard houses, green- 
house, etc., all heated with hot water. A gardener’s cot- 
tage, and coachman’s cottage, and an entrance lodge, stabling 
for fourteen horses, and an excellent coach house and out- 
| buildings. The house can be let without the land if desired. A 
good supply of hard and soft water, and drainage excellent. 
Within easy) each of Fitzhardinge and Beauforthounds. Good 
society in the immediate neighbourhood, — For further par- 
ticulars apply Hamitton, Menzirs & Co., as above. 


Ross.si IRE-—-54.000 ACRES To LET.—The well- 

known Deer Forest of Kinlochewe and Grouse Moors with 
a first-class, moderate-sized well-furnished Shooting Lodge. 
The Lodge contains three public rooms, about thirteen bedrooms 
(including servants’ room), as well as complete domestic offices. 
Sanitary arrangements excellent and of the most modern 
en bathroom (h.and c.); moderate stabling and large 
kennels; tennis court; splendid salmon and trout fishing in loch 
and river; shooting- deer forest, 28,000 acres; grouse moor, 
26,000 acres, the shooting surrounds the Lodge, and is one of the 
finest in Scotland. Telegraph office within a quarter of a-mile 
of lodge and railway station (Highland Railway) abont ten miles. 
—For further particulars apply Hamitton, Menzies & Co., 
as above. : 





RtFORD 1RE.—To be LET on long lease, or 
H eR iS a BS HIRE small Freehold Estate saa Model 
Farm (about 56 acres). Tithe Free and Land Tax Redeemed, 
about 20 miles from London, convenient for two stations, Great 
Eastern and Midland; excellent train service; good fishing; 
hunting with the Essex and Puckeridge Foxhounds. Gravel 
soil. here is an excellent Residence, an expenditure of many 
thousands of pounds having been incurred by the present 
owner, There are thirteen bedrooms, two dressing rooms, two 
bath rooms, &c.; library, drawing room, dining and billiard 
rooms; conservatory; very good offices; ice house, dairy, and 
laundry. Good stabling, coach-houses, &c.; gardener’s and 
bailiff’s cottages; rookery; well-timbered grounds. This is 
one of the most perfect small estates near London; a very 
moderate price would be accepted, or would be LET on a long 
lease.—Apply HamMILTon, MENz1EsS & Co., as above, 


S URREY.—To LET, Desirable COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
with 30 acres of grounds. The house contains three recep- 
tion rooms, smoking room, ten bed and dressing rooms, bath 
room (h, and c.), and complete domestic offices. It is heated 
throughout with hot water and everything is in excellent repair, 
Drainage perfect. Stabling consists of seven stalls and two 
boxes, and coach-house, ten carriages, harness room, etc. The 
house faces south and is approached by a carriage drive and is 
sheltered from the road. The grounds include three to four 
acres of garden tastefully laid out, and productive walled kitchen 
arden, tennis and croquet lawns. Large six-roomed cottage at 
vck entrance. Glass consists of conservatory and greenhouse 
divided into vinery and peach house 6oft. by 2oft. hooting in 
| the neighbourhood and hunting to be had six days a week, and 
at least two days without railing ; close to Epsom, Gatwick, and 
Lingfield race courses. Station, Horley, two and a-half miles, 
Three Bridges, three miles. — For further particulars apply 
HamiLTon Menzies & Co., as above. 
E.—20,000 Acres Shooting.—To LET 
Ste OF BXyE“ sae Country MANSION, and good 
river and sea fishing. The Residence contains five public rooms 
about 23 bedrooms, billiard room and all the necessary domestic 
offices, sanitary arrangements perfect, and recently completely 
renewed. Good stabling and kennels. Large kitchen garden and 
well Jaid-out flower.garden. The pleasure grounds are nicely 
timbered and of considerable extent. Shooting consists of 
grouse, partridges, hares, rabbits, wa," etc., the fishing, sea 
trout, and trout fishing insmall rivers. Tenant has use of boats, 
carriages, and whatever ey there are in the tap er 
three or four setters fit to shoot over. Exceptionally fine place 
for yachting, and good anchorage close to house.—For further 
particulars apply Hamitton, Menzies & Co., as above. 





LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 


HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


HUNTERS. 


1 


IGH-CLASS IRISH HUNTERS FOR SALE,— | 


Always a good selection on hand that know their 
business thoroughly ; up to all weights; can be seen 
over a natural country; also made Polo Ponies; 
every trial given. 


HUNTERS LET ON HIRE. 


J. CLERK (late Newland & Greenwood), 
HILLMORTON, RUGBY. 


HUNTING QUARTERS. 


HE PYTCHLY, Duke of Grafton’s, and War- 
wickshire Hounds. Only two hours from 
London. 


UNRIVALLED SITUATION. 


Comfortable rooms, and excellent Cuisine. Every 
comfort for hunting men, and good boxes for hunters, 


Apply to The Manageress, The Globe Hotel, 
Weedon, Northamptonshire, 


HUNTERS. 


DVERTISER hunting in the Midlands, and constantly 
buying horses which he sees going well with hounds, is 
always open to sell. 


These horses are not made up for sale, but are regularly 
hunted, are in hard condition, fit to go, and know their business 
thoroughly. Every trial given. 


Apply to “ Hunters,” THe INTERNATIONAL Horse AGENCY 
AND EXxcHANGE, 46a, Pall Mall, London. 





HOTEL LIST. 





THE HOTEL VICTORIA, NEWMARKET.— 
This new Hotel will be found in every respect a first-class 
house. sIt contains upwards of 50 bedrooms, and has been 
furnished throughout in the most modern style by Messrs. 
Maple and Co. There is a billiard saloon, with two tables by 
Burroughes & Watts; a magnificent ball room, ladies drawing 
room, smoking, private reading, and writing rooms, etc. Bath- 
rooms and lavatories are on each floor, and through the covered 
courtyard is a well-arranged Turkish bath. A large grill room 
is on the basement level. The Hotel is entirely fire-proof, is 
fitted with the latest fire appliances, and lighted throughout by 
electricity. Very great care has been taken concerning the 
sanitary arrangements generally, and the ventilation of rooms, 
the one object of the directors being to secure complete comfort 
to their patrons in every direction. 
floor) are under the control of an experienced chef, and the 
cuisine will leave nothing te be desired. The Hotel is from 
designs by Mr. Walter Emden, of the Strand, London, and 
built by Mr. Bateman, of Ramsey. The electrical installation is 
by Vaughan and Brown, of Hatton Garden, The general tariff 
is fixed at ordinary racing hotel charges. A few single rooms 
are not yet rented, and for these terms will be forwarded on 
application to the Manager. 


-—- ROYAL 


3 RAMSGATE 


>< FAMILY and COMMERCIAL. 
Front of the town, overlooking the Royal Harbour. Extensive 
Sea Views. Boarding terms strictly moderate. 


J. J. Roacn, Proprietor. | 





(Established 1870). 
28, BEDFORD STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
Assets £512,475 0 0 
Liabilities 209,475 0 O 


Capital and Reserve £303,000 0 0 
LOANS of £30 to £2,000 granted at a few hours notice in 
town or country, on mortgage of furniture, trade, and farm 


stock, plant crops, etc., without removal, and to assist persons 


or write. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES TO ALL requiring banking ac- | 


counts. TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on the minimum monthly balances of Current Accounts | 


when not drawn below £20. 
Deposits of £10 and upwards received on terms as under :— 


4 p.c. per annum, subject to 3 month's notice of withdrawal. 


” ” 6 ” 
” 12 ” 


positors have no liability whatever and are amply secured. 


A, WILLIAMS, Manager. 


| Mixed Asters.—Six packets separate. 


The kitchens (on the top | 








McARTHUR & Co.’s 
PRIZE FLOWER ScED COLLECTIONS. 





TH E following collections may be relied upon as comprising 
most showy and beautiful flowers, such as wi.l keep the 
garden gay and pretty all summer and autumn. 
I offer Prizes for the best box of cut flowers, grown entirely 
from these collections and forwarded to me on the last day of 
July. (See below) :— 


A. COLLECTION. Price 1/- 
For Children any age upto 15 years, 


contains 16 beautiful varieties of Hardy Annuals. This collection 
will give a grand show. I include Free, a handsome little book 
entitled “‘ How to Grow Flowers,” with 1oo Illustrations. 
PRIZES.—1st, 10s.; 2nd, 7s.; 3rd, 5s.; 4th, 2s. 6d. 
This collection may be purchased by anyone, but Prizes only 
given to children. 


B. COLLECTION. Price 2/- 
Open for competition to all. 


Contains 24 splendid varieties of Hardy and Half-Hardy Annuals 
including Exhibition Stocks and Asters. A splendid Guide to 
Gardening included free. 

PRIZES.—1st, 20s.; 2nd, 15s.; 3rd, 10s.; 4th, 5s. 


C. COLLECTION. Price 3/6 
Open for competition to all. 


Contains six kinds of Asters, six kinds of Stocks, and a splendid 
collection of Hardy and Half-Hardy Annuals and Everlastings. 
Invaluable Guide to Gardening included FREE. 

PRIZES.—1st, 40s.; 2nd, 30s.; 3rd, 15s.; 4th, 10s. 


EXHIBITION ASTERS. 
The following Asters are ot the finest Prize strain. 


New Comet: Like a Chrysanthemum, six separate packets and 
colours. Price 16. Illustrations. (See Catalogue). 

Dwarf Chrysanthemum.—Splendid variety for bedding, six 
colours separate. Price 1s. 

Prize Victoria.—Great prize winner, six colours separate. 
Price 1s. 

Prize Perfection.—Another prize winner, six colours separate. 

rice Is. 

Mixed Asters.—Twelve packets separate, including some of 

the very finest colours, Price 1s. 6d. 
Price 1s. 


EXHIBITION STOCKS. 


These Stocks bear enormous heads of bloom and last a long 
time. Prize strain. 
Ten Week, Twelve packets separate. Price 1s. 6d. 
Ditto Six packets separate. Price 1s. 
Brompton and Intermediate. Twelve packets separate, 
finest colours. Price 1s. 6d. 
Ditto. ditto 


Six packets separate ,, Is. 
NEW DWARF NASTURTIUMS. 
Empress of India, Lady Bird, Golden King, Ruby King, 


King Theodore, King of Tom Thumb, Crystal Palace Gem. 
One packet of each of the above. Price 1s. 


SWEET PEAS. 


Eight named kinds including three Novelties Queen of 
England, Her Majesty, and Blanche Ferry. Price 1s. 


VEGETABLE COLLECTIONS. 


No. 1 for very small Gardens. Price 1/4 
Contains half-pint Peas, half-pint Beans, and one packet of each 
of the following kinds: Beet, Borecole, Sprouts, Cabbage, 


| Carrot, Celery, Cress, Lettuce, Mustard, Onions, Radish, Turnips 


and Thyme. 


No. 2 COLLECTION. Price 2/6 


Contains two half-pints of Peas for succession, two half-pints of 
Beans, and one packet of each of the following :—Beet, Borecole, 


| Brussel Sprouts, Cabbage, Carrot, Cauliflower, Celery, Cress, 


Leek, Lettuce, Mustard, Onion, Radish, Parsnips, Turnips, 
Marrows, Tomatoes, and two packets of Herbs. 


CHOICE BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


Gladioli Brenchlyensis,—For growing in quantities there is 
nothing to equal this variety. 
milion scarlet, 1s. per doz., 25 1/9. 

Lemoines New Spotted Hybrids.—These differ from the 
ordinary Gladiolus by having a distinct blotch on the lower 
petals, of maroon or purple, or crimson edged with gold and 
yellow. 1/6 per doz. 


| The Bride.—The finest white Gladioli among the early flower- 


— First-class | 


| exquisite, the groundwork of wy 


THE CHARING-CROSS BANK | 


| Finest CoLouRS SEPARATE, 


into business. Also on deeds, policies, andreversions. Distance | Colones, per 


no object. Easy repayments. Strictly private. Call personally | 
| disap, 


ing section. For cut bloom it isinvaluable. 50 for 1/9. 
Hybrid of Gaudavensis.—Extra tne mixture, a very choice 
strain, splendid colours. Per doz., Is. 3d. 


GLOXINIAS FOR EXHIBITION. 


The colou'ing of these beautiful green-house plants is 
is pure white with throats of 
blue, scarlet-rose, or crimson, or the tubes are of bright colour 
with white throats, or they are blotched, spotted, marbled and 
margined in the most exquisite shades nto varieties of colour. 
Per doz., 4s. 


DOUBLE BEGONIAS FOR EXHIBITION. 


For pot culture and exhibition these cannot be surpassed. 
r doz., 8s. DousBLe MiIxep 
VARIETIES FOR Pots, 5s. per doz. 


SINGLE BEGONIAS FOR EXHIBITION. 


Flowers measuring from 5 to 6 inches across, Separate 
doz., 5s., Finest SinGLE MIxeD For Pots, 
per doz., 3 


COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


Its flowers are intense ver- | 


s. 6d. 
Kindly order the Collections as early as possible to prevent | 


intment, as there will be a great demand for them. 
All orders for less than 2s., postage must be sent. 
Postal Orders payable at MEDBOoURNE. 





Please mention this paper to :— 


McARTHUR & Co., 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 


Special terms for long periods. Interest paid quarterly. De- | 


Medbourne, Market Harborough. 


Late Stonecot Nursery, Sutton, SURREY. 


| 
| 


[March 26th, 1898. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 
13/6 per cwt. 
13/6 

12/6 

11/6 

13/6 


= 


Meat Dog Biscuits 
Fish Dog Biscuits 
Plain Dog Biscuits 
Returned Ship Biscuits 
Hound Meal 

Pure Biscuit Meal 13/6 
Poultry Meal 11/6 


All above delivered Carriage Paid to any Station in the King- 
dom; s5cwt. lots 6d. per cwt. less. 


H. WRIGHT & CO., 


SHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, 
(Es‘ablished 1840.) 


FOOD EXPERTS, 


Mitts: PORTER STREET, 
Factory: VULCAN STREET, | Liverpool. 
Telegrams: “ WriTER,” LIVERPOOL, 


Orrice: MERSEY CHAMBERS, 
’ 

BOX’S speciauities in FLOWER SEEDS. 

(All of these awarded R.B.S. and R.H.S. Medals). 
“ Quatity and Quantity,” per packet, each 1/*, 1/6 and 2/6 

Post Free. Illustrated Catalogue Gratis. 

BEGONIA, Single and Double, finest hybrids. 
PRIMULA, Giant Pink, King of Blues, Intensity, etc. 
CALCEOLARIA, CINERARIA, and CYCLAMEN. 
GLOXINIA, five sorts, mixed or separate. 


(500 varieties of Seeds on Sale). 


JOHN M. BOX, Flower Seed Grower, CROYDON. 








“ANGUS” WORM BALLS. 
LEADING FEATURES: 


Sule Soluble Effective, and Easily Given. 
r, ROBERTSON, ‘allander, under date March 2nd, 
1898, writes—*‘ Send another box, those already received 
had excellent results, and several friends have been greatly 
pleased with them.” 
sed by all the leading Fanciers and Breeders. 
Special size made for Puppies. 
CONDITION BALLS.—Unequalled for Weakness 
after Distemper. Produce fine health and vigour—ensure 
magnificent coat and condition for show bench. 
Distemper Balls, Cough Balls, Purging Balls, 
Diarrhoea Balls. A TRIAL SOLICITED. 
Pamphiets Free on application. 
Sold in Boxes, at 1g, and 2g, each, of all Chemists, or 


post free, from g ‘ 
l THE “ ANCUS”’ DOC MEDICINE CO., EDINBURCH. 
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COUNTRY LIFE Illustrated. 


Vo.tumEs I. anv II. arE Now Rzgapy. 


Each Volume contains 800 Pages of Reading: 
WITH UPWARDS OF 
1,200 ILLUSTRATIONS PRINTED ON ART PAPER, | 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, 21s. ; or Half-Morocco, 25s. each. 


OrFices:—20, Tavistock STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.Cy 





pon, W.Ce 
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